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Improved Weaving Conditions 


With our No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion 
and Rustless Drop Wires. 


They have entirely eliminated lint-gathering on 
or about the warp stop motion. 


Let’s Talk It Over 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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MEANS 


VERY business man will recog- 

nize this fact: that the charac- 
ter of a finished product depends 
largely on the character of the raw 
materials used. 


The manufacture of Graton & 
Knight leather belting is based on 
that principle. 


Eleven grades of hides are offered 
to belting manufacturers. Only two 
of these are equal to the exacting 
specifications laid down by Graton & 
Knight. Their cost per pound aver- 
ages from 33 1-3 per cent to 45 per 


4 cent higher. But they are the most 

a : uniform, the most skillfully removed, 
Page | the strongest fibred hides that can be 
bought. 


They make the best belting leather ; 


more heré 


longer lite here 
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belting leather that has the capacity 
for long life. And that’s what you, 
the user of power belting, are most 
vitally interested in when you belt 
the drives in your plant. 


Graton & Knight leather belting is 
the product of a controlled process, 
every step of which, from the pur- 
chase of the hide to the selection. of 
the right belt for the right drive, is 
governed by chemical and eng.neer- 
ing exactness. 

That’s why Graton & Knight belts 
last longer. 

GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


GRATON KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” contains 170 pages of useful information about belting, 
how to use it, take care of it, and make it deliver the most for your money. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Graton & Knight Company, Dept. 101-@ 


Worcester, Mass 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS Send me a copy of “Standardized Belt- 
ing Manual” 
Send for Special Information on : 
Name 
Flat Belt Round Leather Straps. : 
Belt Fan Belt Curried Leather. Company 
Lace Leather. “V"’ Rub Aprons. Spar- Place 
Belt Drives. Comb- tan Sole Leather. Prices, quality for quality. > to 10% 
er and Gill Box Oak Sole Leather i lower than the field 
Aprone. Leather Soles. Counters. \ 
Cups and Crimps. Welting. ent 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
July 1, 1926 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


Much has been said of late as to why the cotton mills of this 
Country should replace old equipment with new. We wish to call 
your attention to a specific instance in which the wisdom of re- 
placing old machinery with new has been proved. 


A large mill in New York which has over 80,000 Spindles, in- 
stalled 64 model B Whitin Spinning Frames two years ago. The 
Whitin Model B Spinning Frame has increased production more than 
8.3% when compared with the average production of all the Frames 
in the Spinning Department... Other makes of Frames than Whitin are 
represented. | 


For the 64 Whitin Spinning Frames this increased production 
totals 2,368 pounds per week or 125,156 pounds annually. This 
annual increase equals practically a full week’s production of the 
entire mill. 


Are you getting any of these advantages from your present 
equipment of Spinning Frames? 


Yours very truly, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


P. S. Since then we have brought out our Model "F" Spinning Frame! 


YOUR 
SERVICE 
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Not An Infant 


~Not Even a War Baby 


IM LEATHER BELTING 

is neither new nor experi- 

mental. The first VIM 

Leather Belt went into ser- 

vice in the fall of 1896. From 
that date until the present, the use of 
VIM Leather Belting has gradually 
and healthfully increased, until today 
it is unquestionably more largely used 
than any other brand of first quality 
leather belting. 


Owing to the fact that the selling 
price of VIM Leather Belting is decid- 
edly higher than that of any other 
brand, and to the further fact that it 
requires considerable time to demon- 
strate worth of any belting, the sales 
increased gradually at first, but even 
at that, the increase was about as rapid 
as we could spare the capital to take 
care of the increase and at that same 
time keep our business within the 
Houghton Family control. 


Today, the superior merits of VIM 
Leather Belting are not questioned by 
those of experience. The quality is ad- 
mitted; the only argument now used 
against VIM Leather Belting is: “It is 


not worth the additional price.” That 


same argument is used against all qual- 
ity products. VIM Leather Belting 
demonstrates its merit by actual ser- 
vice and if it had not demonstrated 
that VIM was worth the price, VIM 
would not have come slowly, but surely, 
from insignificance to first place in the 
leather belting field. 


Before the introduction of VIM 
Leather -Belting, over a quarter of a 
century back, “belt slip’ was not con- 
sidered an evil for the leather belting 
manufacturer to remedy; that evil was 
supposed to be corrected by the ped- 
dlers of nostrums known as “Belt 
Dressings.” It was VIM Leather Belt- 
ing and the Houghton Research Staff 
that put the remedy for belt slip up to 
the belting maker. 


When one wants to ascertain the 
general reputation and responsibility 
of a manufacturer, one should seek 
The Mercantile Agency which exists 
for that purpose. The Mercantile 
Agency will tell you the truth pertain- 
ing to the responsibility back of VIM 
Leather Belting. 


VIM Leather Belting is also made 
round. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonie Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


sT. LouIs, MO 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Oils and Leathers for 


the Textile Industry |e > 
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Ponsol Pink Double Paste 


| 
| A Vat Pink Of Exceptional 
| 
| 


Fastness Properties 


O a superlative degree, this dyestuff is re- 
sistant to the effects of light, chlorine, 


washing and all of the tests usually applied to 
this class of color. 


chines, and is highly satisfactory for dyeing 
cotton in all stages of manufacture. 


Due to its low dyeing temperature and the 
reduced quantity of alkali necessary, it is also 
especially suitable for dyeing pure silk and 


| It can be used on all types of cireulating ma- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| rayon. 

| 


| E. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 
| Dyestuffs Department 

| WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

| 


| 
| 
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Twin Service Speeds Orders 
says prominent mill agent 


Based on an Interview with Mr. T. R. SCOTT, } 


Note: Probably no hosiery mill agent 
in the country surpasses in size and 
importance the Rufus W. Scott Co. 
Its problems, therefore, are the indus- 
try’s problems. In this interview, Mr. 
T. R. Scott tells how Kaumagraph’s 
Twin Service has helped his company 
in its lithographing and trademarking 
problems. 


ERCHANDISE standing on 

shelves... waiting. Ship- 
ment of orders held up .. . for 
days. Customers clamoring and 
complaining about overdue or- 
ders. 


Such, according to Mr. T. R. 
Scott, of Rufus W. Scott Co., was 
a commonplace condition in the 
hosiery industry, caused by brek- 
en promises in the delivery of 


hosiery packing, rider tickets 
and other lithographic require- 
ments. 


Conditions got so bad, says Mr. 
Scott, that one of the mills which 
his company represents was 
forced to install presses for its 
own lithographic work. But even 
this expedient was not a final 
solution to the problem. For, as 
time went on, and their business 
grew, their own presses couldn't 
begin to accomodate all the work. 

So that when, about two years 
ago, the Kaumagraph Company 
announced its Twin Service—the 
addition of a lithographic service 
as-a team-mate for its already 
famous transfer service — the 
Rufus W. Scott Co. was certainly 
glad to hear it. 


‘Had Used Kaumagraph Transfers 


for 23 Years 
For ever since 1903, according 
to Mr. Scott, when the Rufus W. 
Scott Co. was first induced to try 
the Kaumagraph Transfer meth- 
od of marking hosiery, his com- 
pany has enjoyed a succession of 
pleasant experiences with the 

Kaumagraph Company. 
“We were among the first,” 
says Mr. Scott, “to see that the 
Kaumagraph Transfer method of 


of the RUFUS W. SCOTT CO. 


marking was far superior to 
every method we previously tried. 
It was simpler. It was faster. 
And the beauty and permanence 
of the- mark it made were mighty 
important factors. We fouhd 
ourselves using Kaumagraph 
Transfers more and more, and 
recommending it to our jobbers; 
until today, practically every one 


The Rufus W. Scott Com- 
pany uses Kaumagraph’s 
Twin Service for tts own 
samples. “The beauty of 
the Kaumagraph-applied 
mark and of Kauma- 
eraph’s lathographic work 
helps land new business,” 
says Mr. T. R. Scott. 


of them uses the Kaumagraph 
Transfer method of marking ex- 
clusively.”’ 

Lithographic Service a Boon 


“So that when we heard that 
Kaumagraph Company had in- 
stalled a Lithographic Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Scott continued, “we 
knew we would at last get the 
same kind of service on our litho- 
graphic requirements that we 
had been getting on our trade- 
mark transfers. 

“Needless to say, our expecta- 


tions have been more than realiz- 
ed. Now prompt deliveries are a 
matter of course. The quality of 
the work is consistently first 
quality. When we want expert 
assistance in designing new 
trademarks, or box tops, or labels, 
for instance, Kaumagraph’s ser- 
vice department is tireless in its 


efforts... they seem to want to 
do. Nothing is too much for 
them. 


‘So that our relations with 
Kaumagraph’s Lithographic De- 
partment, too, is steadily increas- 
ing. We recommend it to our 
jobbers, for we think this tying 
up of lithographic service with 
transfer service is a great benefit. 
It makes one less complication. 
It makes one less source of an- 
noyance. It centralizes responsi- 
bility. Kaumagraph’s Twin Ser- 
vice should be welcomed by the 
entire industry.” 


Kaumagraph is the only 
company that offers the 
Twin Service Mr. Scott so 
heartily endorses. Send for 
samples of our lithograph- 
ic work and of Kauma- 
graph Transfers, and learn 
why our Twin Service has 
earned such commenda- 
tion. 


Kaumagraph Company 
7 E. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Paris, Ont. 
Philadelphia Paris, Fr. 

KAUMAGRAPH Co. | 
' 7 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| Please send full information regard- | 
ing Kaumagraph Twin Service. 


Name | 


| Address | | 
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Manufacturers Must Cooperate 


| SHOULD fear that the bark of my 
discussion might be lost in the 
swells of the brilliant appeal of oe 


speaker who preceded.me were it 
not for the fact that after all the 
things to which I will direct you! 
attention are the very foundation 
upon which those things so elo- 


quently and thrillingly described by 
Dr. Dixon are reared. One can con- 
ceive no more illuminating setting 
in which to discuss the interesting 
elements of modern business than 
the setting that this assemblage en- 
joys. Your industry, more prosper- 
than its northern branches is 
meeting in a State the progress of 
which is the most 
the industrial States of the Union. I 


ous 


found in discussing with New Eng- 
land cotton men that the enjov a 
most independent position,—many 
of them state that they are taking 
orders from nobody! (Laughter’ I 
thought that the textile situation 
was perhaps.illustrated in some of 


iis features by the comment of a 
friend in California whom I met on 
a recent trip inquiring imto the 
lumber industry who received this 
response from a lumberman. This 
friend asked about the lumberman’s 
business. “Well, there is Bill Jones. 
He inherited the mill and a tract of 
timber so the investment didn’t cost 
him nothing: he’s got three grown 
hovs that run the mill and do the 
logging so the labor don’t cost him 
nothing: he gets of his best 
‘imber on his neighbors tracts so 
the raw material don’t cost him 
nothing. His brother is the frieght 
agent for the railroad and he gets 
his stuff sent to his customers dead 
head so that dont nothing, 
and Bill ended up 825 in the hole! 
Laughter 


some 


cost 


Yet it is an interesting and signifi 
cant illustration of the advantages 
that the textile industries of the 
South have developed and enjoyed 
that m the last report of the De- 
partment of Commerce made within 
ihe week the cotton spindles of the 
Southern mills are almost equal to 
the number possessed by-the North- 
ern mills, while you are not only 
emploving more of them but your 
average spindle is working 275 hours 
a week where the Massachusetts 
milis have fallen to 135. Then vour 
State is enjoying enormous advan- 
tages. It is a remarkable picture of 


extraordinary of 


Address of James A. Emery. 


Manufacturers, before Cotton 


progress of manufacturing in this 
State that within a ten vear period 
the number of its wage earners en- 
gaged in the manufacturing have 
received from 136,000 to 175.000. Tis 
payroll has jumped from forty six 
million to one hundred ahd twenty 
eight million and the value of its 
manufaciured product two hundred 
ind eighty nine million to nine 
nundred and fifty million. Consider- 
ing the corporate unit in industry as 
representative unit of general man- 
ufacture I note with interest that of 


the 6,000 corporations engaged in 
business in North Carolina that 6e 
per cent show a net imeome as 


against a general average of 58 per 


cent in other States of the Union. 
The most amazing commentary on 
ihe growth of this exfraordinary 


commonwealth is the fact that with- 
in seven years it has risen from 17th 


to 5th rank in its eontribution to 
Federal Revenue. I thought as T 


listened to that brilliant and elo- 
quent analysis of the. distinguished 
gentleman who preceded me that 
there are very interesting practical 
consideration of which we think too 
little that lie at the foundation of 
this extraordinary diffusion of pros- 
perity so widely shared by all the 
people of the United States. ‘The 
early Colonial period which marked 
the achievement of American inde- 
pendence was of political ecnuis 
which an All Wise Providence ever 
conferred on a native people, but 
when we had accomplished political 
independence the colonies were stil] 
economically dependent. Our indus- 
iries were simply the handicraft of 
the village and the household. We 
had received none of these treinend- 


ous advantages enjoyed by the 
mother country as a result of the 
then but recent industrial revolu- 
lion. The genius of Watt had caught 


steam from the kettle and his illu- 
mined mind was applying if to a 
nower that made England the mis- 
tress of the world. You will re- 
member that the first advantages of 
that gain were applied to the textile 
industry and in those successive in- 
ventions that revolutionized § the 
spinning of yarn and making of 


General 
Manufacturers’ 
North Carolina. 


Association of 
Association of 


Counsel of National 


cloth on the other side of the water 
there was a guard.so closely set by 
her masters parliament that real- 
ized the marvelous advantage that 
this had given them, that not a blue 


print, not an artisan could be ex- 
ported from the British Isles. In 
the very year that we adopted the 


Constitution of the United States, 
the Collector at his Majesty’s Port 
of Liverpool reported to the British 
Governor that less than 500 bales of 
cotton had been raised in the colo- 
nies. The clothing of the world was 
silk, wool and linen: cotton was lit- 
tle known for general wear ‘and 
clothing—as little known as some 
gentlemen fear it will remain un- 
known in fashion takes place. The 
rude and awkward fingers of the 
slave required thirteen hours of 
labor to separate the cotton filament 
from its seed and then with the 
revolutionary invention of the gin 
began the foundation of the cotton 
industry, and that All Wise Provi- 
dence which gave to this nation in 
iis need that body of incandescent 
political geniuses was no less gen- 
erous in bestowing industrial gen- 
ius. In the period that followed the 
giving of the Constitution that crys- 
tallized the political life of the peo- 
ple, gave a new purpose to their 
hope, a new security to their labor, 
a new end to their ambition, laid 
at once the foundation of a political 
and industrial organization. In the 
period between the adoption of the 
Constitution and the Civil War no 
nation ever witnessed so rapid a 
transformation. In that bref period 
we had not only the foundations of 
manufacturing but the beginnings 
of mass production, the application 
of power to all machinery in all its 
phases but the development of a 
system of transportation by water 
and by land that made possible the 
unification of our widespread terri- 
tory and overcome the centrifugal 
influences of isolation that bound us 
in bonds of steel to an integrated 


people, and contemporaneous with 
that mechanical invention § there 
grew up a body of equally extra- 


ordinary development in the admin- 
istration and management § that 
made the manufacturer the partner 


of the forester,, the miner and the 
farmer, ,that took his raw materials 
and transformed them into conveni- 
ence and comforts and the needs of 
a growing nation, and in the period 
that followed the Civil war, partic- 
ularly the period between 1890 and 
the present date there began what 
might be ealled that second great 
eycle of industrial development, and 
in that the South has had its extra- 
ordinary part. 


Overcoming the devastation of the 


war and the still great devastation 
of the influence of bad government, 
and it seems to me the most diffi- 


cult and striking of natural handi- 
caps, a people inured to agriculture 
transferred into a section of indus- 
try, an industry that in the past 
twenty years in particular has be- 
come amazingly diversified. This 
great State is competing with the 
world in the manufacture of fine 
furniture and the extraordinary 
thing is that its tobacco industries 
are twice as great as its textile in- 
dustries. Indeed, in a moment of 


genius if was said by one of the 
sons of North Carolina that if all 
the cigarettes manufactured were 
rolled into one gigantic smoke, that 
the gigantic figure that employed it 
might lean his back against the 
North Pole, light his smoke by the 


tail of Halley's comet, use the dip- 
per for an ash tray and blow new 
rings around Saturn! (Laughter 

A very different situation exists in 
this modern industry that I have so 
rapidly sketched than those that 
marked those simpler industries of 
the brilliant political and social life 
in which industry was struggling 


for the beginnings of its existence 
and laying the foundations of that 
which has made all this final flow- 
ering of a later life possible, for 


whatever he the longings of our 
imagination we are tied down by 
certain practical The meas- 
ure of social development of the 
life of any State today is expressed 
in the degree of its industrial devel- 
opment because industrial develop- 
ment is the foundation of all 
power for social power is 


facts. 


social 
the ca- 


pacity of society to develop and 
enjoy and make more splendid its 
own life, rests on its capacity to 


develop and multiply the power of 
the individual or human man. That 
is what 

existence 


transports the struggle of 
you 


into progress. If 


8 


could COnCeIVeE that 
when the wandering 
tained himself with bow and arrow 
vou would have a picture of what 
the socialist calls a “free man —so 
free that he lived in constant dread 
of thousands of things that sur- 
rounded him and of the nature of 
which he knew nothing, the victim 
of superstition, the vietim of the 
aml sky, getting 
water from the passing stream amid 
the wild enemies of the forest, hav- 
ing nothing between him and death 
each day by the living he wrung 
with the rude weapons of the hun- 


primitive day 
tribesman 


sus- 


vagaries of sun 


ter and the still ruder weapons of 
the crattsman. | Suppose the 
first capital the man ever had was 
when he was three tish ahead of his 
needs and had time to fashion a 
hetter hook or a better head for his 
spear. That must have been the 


origin of that much contended thing 
“capital” which a intelligent 
people will tinderstand ts the kind 
of liberty gained when men had a 
surplus and becomes a driving 
power on a hetter 
day 

Not far from here 
lishman settled on a Virginia island, 
and after three years of struggle 
those few hundreds of men died a 
miserable death, and vet they lived 
on the edge of a continent that now 
supports millions of human beings 
on a standard of living and a degree 
of comfort that no other part of the 
world knew. Why should they have 
died there’ Merely because, equip- 
ped as they were, knowing what 
they did, they were incapable of 
winning battle against nature. Ma- 
terially speaking, this battle agaimst 
nature for that is mans contest 
is to conquer nature, to sieze her, 
secrets and with them conquer her, 


re 


scnlie of a 


large 


the first Kne- 


and make the forces that aroused 
the superstitions of our ancestors, 
our servants today. We are de- 
siroying time and space, we are 
iInaking a winged way of sea and 
sky, we are taking the water courses 
and ‘making them a domestic ser- 
vant in the kitchen, we have made 
streets and roads a highway be- 


tween the quick and the dead in the 
face of our transportation (laugh- 
ter). We have taken physical strain 
out of modern life and so distrib- 
uted the wealth that is created on 
a scale unknown in any other period 
of history that the 


average man 


enjoys today conveniences, comforts 


and a standard of living not only 
unknown but not imagined by the 
courtiers of His Majesty George ITI. 
So the nature that would know cul- 
ture, that would have schools built, 
great universities that would de- 
velop art, that would know all the 
finer and nobler things of the soul. 
that would have leisure to develop 


a great body of teachers of spiritual. 


things, of science and religion must 
have a surplus with which man can 
build the finer and nobler things of 
life so that it will cease to be a 
mere struggle for food and so that 
it becomes a magnificent develop- 
ment of the soul and race, and that 
is the function of industry, for in- 
dustry represents the results that 
have come from the transportation 
of a simple agricultural civilization 
such as Napoleon knew and our 
fathers shared, into an independent 
civilization of today and it is a very 
different world in which the aver- 
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age man engages in the contest of 
husiness. And what is that busi- 
ness? Is it the mere taking of 
profit? It is the pursuit of happi- 


ness. It is fortunate that all citizens 
do not find happiness in the reading 
of books, in the dreaming of 
dreams: it is fortunate that many 
pursue happiness and endeavor to 
eateh their dream and imprison i 
within the bars of a profession, 
within the falls of a victory, within 
» magnificent scheme of production, 
within the development of a mar- 
ket. within the seizure of a new 
force, within the capture ot a new 
secret. for these are the dreams by 
which men live and by which the 
old world renews itself in nobler 
forms and by which the life of man 
is lifted up to a new stage of ad- 
vancement and accomplishment. 

The man who dreamed the dream 
of the cotton seed as a food and oil 
is the man who has put cotton oil 
into Italy on terms that make if 
impossible for the Italian to iden- 
lify his native product in compe- 
tition with the fruit of the cotton 
field. 


The dream of Revere, who saw im 
that ugly black thing that was 
shaped into rubber, something to be 
gained for the human race; the 
dream of the man who picked up 
the vagrant conversation of two 
men and out of it shaped the foun- 
dation of electric telegraph; the 
dream of the Edison who impris- 
oned sunlight for the daily use of 
man: the dream of all those great 
dreamers who have built in America 
an Empire upon a foundation ot 
power entirely new in the vision of 
man of all great S'tates, have been 
huiled upon the development and 
application of power. Rome was 
builded upon slave _ power; America 
has builded it upon steam and is 
now shaping it into electricity. 

This is a very different system of 
competition in which we engage to- 
day to make our way. The modern 


industrialist is the agency through 
which the contest with nature is 
carried on and he earries it on in 


enormous numbers. I suppose that 
lifty years ago there were not-.many 
more than 6,000 men who could be 
said to be engaged in business, using 
the word in a large sense, in North 
Carolina; last year more than 6,,000 
corporations in the State of North 
Carolina and that meant hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders whose 
savings were invested in some form 
of businss operation. How simple 
that older business must have been 
eompared with modern business. A 
small body of consumers lived in a 
small community, there was only a 
limited body of competitors because 
only a few could serve a given area: 
now the world is composed of 
neighbors, the radio brmes to the 
immediate ear almost the thoughts 
of distant men and transportation 


has become so rapid that the most 
distant markets of which we have 
knowledge are nearer to us than 


North Carolina was to New York 75 
years ago! Yet when we examine 
this business we see that its very 
complications call for a much high- 
er degree of skill and knowledge in 
the administration than it was re- 
quired of those simpler processes 
of the past. We see too that if 


individuals or corporations eould 


seize upon the control of any par- 
ticular necessity of life they could 
make tributaries of those whose 
continued existence required that 
material. More than that, we have 
developed inte a race of specialists 
where each man comes confident 
that every other man will perform 
his duty, will'deliver his commodity 
to those who need it or require it 
or want it and that requires an as- 
semblage of information encyclo- 
paedic. Beside the information pos- 
sessed by the ancient business man, 
for the world is engaged in compe- 
lition today and communication is 
so rapid that in an opportunity of- 
fered to capital today if is seized 
hy telegraph, and the labor saving 
devices run by power have become 
so great that we will no longer de- 
liver it as coal but as a power from 
some driven centre, and if there has 
been this enormius change in the 
requirements of information for the 
successful conduct of modern busi- 
ness, how necessary. must be the 
reformation of the public estimate 
of the relationships of mformation 
fo the conduct of business, not in 
the mere interest of the individual 
who conducts it but the public 
which is served. 


Let us realize that wealth 
rather the progress of modern so0- 
resources, not measured by its 
ciety is not measured by its natural 
wealth, not measured by the size of 
its population or the extent of its 
lerritory. Russia has far greater 
resources naturally than we have. 
China and India have a much larger 
population; the area of any one of 
those is far greater than our own 
countries, and in her darkest mo- 
ments Germany had far more 
money than we had but it bought 
nothing. No, the progress and pros- 
perity of a modern State when its 
most enterprising individual spirits 
are efficiently. engaged im the devel- 
opment of its natural resources. 
That is what has transformed North 
Carolina from an agricultural com- 


or 


munity into an industrial empire 
because when the invitation has 
been issued the spur has been 


driven into the heel of ambition of 
her young men. The young men of 
other States have been attracted by 
the opportunity afforded for indi- 
vidual return for the individual is 
endowed with the larger is business 
possible and the understanding 


about the business in which he is 
engaged. 

In the rapid development of 
America in the three decades that 
followed the Civil War we had 
lransportation affected by inven- 
lion, by the new organization of 


business, by developments in trans- 
portation, that moved with such 
rapidity that it may well be said 
that centuries passed in that brief 
period because time after all is the 
arbitrary element of successful 
change. Methuselah lived 975 years 
of age, they say, yet, while I desire 
fo retain my reputation as a youth 
! am far older than Methuselah, for 
| have witnessed far more changes. 
in my lifetime has come electric 
lights, revolution of transportation, 
the development of railroads, the 
radio, the airplane and this whole 
revolution that- has been wrought 
by hydro-electric power of driven 
machines. I have lived through cen- 
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turies measured by changes, while 
Methuselah vegetated. (Laughter.) 


In that tremendous period of de- 
velopment man naturally undertook 
under temptations and stimulations 
of time to make the quickest and 
most effective use of experiments. 
Business development was employ- 
ed not only to improve bul control 
it. There were natural combinations 
and the people feared they would 
get such control that the people 
would become the arbitrary tribu- 
taries of bie business and out of 
that grew the regulations of the 
anti-trust act, a shield fashioned of 
the popular belief against the power 
of organization. Organization itself 
has been the most tremendous thing 
of popular benefit that has been de- 
veloped in the course of modern 
life. Rightly used it is a most tre- 
mendous piece of mechanism that 
the human mind has fashioned. 
Wrongfully used it is the most dan- 


gerous weapon of social contact. 
But we have come to the place 
where we must ask to know the 


difference between the rightful and 
the wrongful distribution. All hu- 
man progress has resulted from ob- 
tainment of knowledge and its ap- 
plication to human progress. All 
that you praise in the scientist, all 
that you praise in the mechanic, all 
that you praise in the inventor, all 
these things if they are to be 
praised should not be decried in the 
business man. It ts absurd to con 
ceive of the most difficult of things 
known fo man and then say to every 
one who makes a success, “You are 
to be decorated in the highest way,” 
and yet say to the business man, 
“You must remain a fugitive as to 
knowledge or business in which you 
are engaged.” That is not memely 
an injury to the individual, that is 
the worst sort of mjury to the so- 
ciely he attempts to preserve. Un- 
less a man knows the facts about 
his own business how will he de- 
mine the character and amount of 
production? Unless he knows the 
stocks in possession of his custom- 
ers how does he know how much 
more they need? Unless he knows 
what his competitors are doing how 
will he know and determne his con- 
tribution or how determine the ne- 
cessity of refashioning the charac- 
ter of his own product. Is he to 
engage in blind and ignorant com- 
petition or intelligent competition 
the purpose of which is to find his 
own place in serving society of 
which he is a part? The one invites 
unintelligence and confusion and 
destructive competition and the 
other invites intelligent and highly 
contributory competition. It is the 
confusing of those things that 
causes the condition that exists to- 
day. The determination of some 
men to shape their success by econ- 
trol created a suspicion that has ta- 
ken 30 years to wear away. 


One ease that came up in the 
Supreme Court was whether or not 
a given combination was revision 
prices, divide territory or revision 
restraining competition to control 
eease and control not by merit but 
by mechanism business of which 
the combination was a part persist- 
ently arose from the fact that men 
thought that by changing their gar- 
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Are You Aware--- 


THAT THE NEW ORLEANS FUTURE CONTRACT has functioned in close relation 
| with spot cotton for half a century? 


THAT THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET IS BROAD and the volume of trading has no 
abnormal effect on the price level? 


THAT NEW ORLEANS CONTRACTS are liquidated by receipt or delivery of cotton in 
New Orleans warehouses, in the natural channel! of trade, and bear no burden of artifi- 
cial or uneconomic handling or routing? 


THAT STOCKS AT NEW ORLEANS have this season exceeded 500,000 bales? 


| 

| 

| 

| 

THAT NEW ORLEANS IS THE HUB around which moves a supply 10,000,000 to 12,000,- | 
000 bales all within a day’s distance and more or less available for protection of its future 


contracts? 
} THAT COTTON COMING HERE from west of the Mississippi River enjoys liberal 
} concentration privileges and can be reshipped to final destination at the through rate” 


| THAT NEW ORLEANS IS A NATURAL COTTON MARKET with handling charges 
| down to the minimum and service unexcelled ? 


THAT NEW ORLEANS BANK DEPOSITS are more than a QUARTER OF A BILLION 
DOLLARS, more than $80,000,000 above the largest sum claimed by any other Southern 


| 

| city in the United States? | | 

| THAT RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP service is more than adequately provided by half 
a dozen transcontinental trunk lines and approximately ninety steamshhip lines? | 


THAT SIX MILES OF WHARVES, with steel sheds, cotton warehouses, grain elevators, 


coal tipples and every other modern trade facility meet the needs of commerce as in no 
other city or port? 


| 
THAT SPINNERS HERE AND ABROAD are recognizing the advantages of buying | 
BASIS NEW ORLEANS, thus being assured that the final result of their trades will be | 
governed by the action of the spot markets of the South, and not by artificial movements? | 
| 
| 
| 


AWARENESS is the apotheosis of KNOWLEDGE and so, akin to INTUITION, which is 
| WISDOM. BE AWARE and BE WISE— 


| BUY and SELL YOUR COTTON BASIS NEW ORLEANS! 


Write Trade Extension Committee for information, rules and tariffs 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


10 


AM deeply appreciative of the 

privilege of saying a word rela- 
tive to the life and accomplishments 
of Samuel F- Patterson, one of the 
ablest cotton manufacturers’ the 
South has produced. 

It was my good fortune to be close- 
ly associated with Mr. Patterson 
during the last fifteen years of his 
life and I came to realize his ability 
and his many fine qualities and to 
love him for them. 

Samuel F. Patterson was born 10 
Salem. N. C. on October 26, 1867, 
both parents being of families that 
had been prominent in North Caro- 
lina for several generations. He a 
grandson of the late General Samuel 
Finley Patterson, of Happy Valley, 
Caldwell County, and the late Fran- 
cis. Fries, of Salem. He is survived 
by his wife, who before marriage 
was Miss Nancy Pearson, and three 
children, Francis Finley Patterson, 
of Roanoke Rapids: Mrs. Bryce 
Beard, of Salisbury; and Miss Mary 
Biythe Paterson, of Roanoke Rapids, 
and five brothers, John L. Patterson, 
of Richmond, Va.; Rufus L. Patter- 
son, of New York, and A. H. Patter- 
son, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; Edmund V. Pat- 
terson, of New York; and Frank 
Patterson, of Baitimore. 

He was educated at Salem Boy's 
School and at Btngham School, 
Orange County, N. C.. where has was 
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Samuel Patterson 


A memorial by David Clark before the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina.) 


a classmate of the late W. Ruffin 
and J. C. Hammelt. From sehool he 
went to work for the F. and H. 


Fries Mills in Salem. From Salem 
he went to Concord where, at the 
age of 19, he took charge of three 
mills for the Odell Manufacturing 
Company, holding this position with 
great credit to himself until he was 
23 years old. 

At this time, with his uncle, Colo- 
nel F. H. Fries, and the late William 
H. Kerr, he purchased the Thistle 
Mills, a silk mill at Ilchester, Md.., 
and he went as manager and stayed 
several years. 

When Major Emery developed a 
water power at Roanoke Rapids and 
builf a small mill, Sam Patterson 
was secured as superintendent and 
manager and began the most impor- 
tant work of his life. 

When he first went to Roanoke 
Rapids to managé the Roanoke Mills, 
there was little else there but a 
swamp infested with malaria and 
other diseases. Under his direction 
such sanilary engineering was done 
that it became one of the healthiest 
places in the State and at present 
one of the finest schools in North 
Carolina is located at that place and 


model community has been develop- 
ed. 

With a sincere interest in his em- 
ployees, he sough! to improve their 
living conditions and the hospital 
that he erected at Roanoke Rapids 
is probably the finest mill communi- 
ty hospital in the South. 

His people knew him and loved 
him, and never did he falter in their 
trust, although weighted down by 
heavy responsibilities and charged 
with the direction of great enter- 
prises. 

In 1900 Mr. Patterson assisted in 
the organization of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company and was 
treasurer of that company until 1920 
when he became president and man- 
ager. In 1908 he organized the Pat- 
terson Mills Company and was 
treasurer and general manager of 
that company until 1912, when he 
disposed of his mterest. 

Under his management 
noke Mills Company grew from a 
small beginning to 55,000 spindles 
and 1742 looms with a capiial of 
more than $4,000,000. 

The Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company became the largest cotton 
damask mill in the world with 4j,- 


the Roa- 
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552 spindles and 1272 looms and a 
capitalization of $5,000,000. 

He served you for many years as 
chairman of your legisiative com- 
mittee and in recognition of his ser- 
vices you elected him your president 
last year. 

It had lonk been his ambition to 
be president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and he 
achieved that distinction only a few 
days before he entered into the sleep 
thal ended with his death. 


In 1912, I asked Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth to call a conference of a 
small number of mill men in order 
to form an organization for the pur- 
pose of fighting the enactment of a 
Federal child labor law. 


Capt. Smyth asked me who I want- 
ed from North Carolina and I said, 
“Sam Patierson and Buck Ruffin, be- 
cause they are fighters,” and I never 
had cause to regret that statement. 


At the conference we formed the 
Executive Committee of Southern 
Manufacturers, with Sam Pat!erson 
as chairman, W. C. Ruffin as the 
North Carolina member and myself 
as secretary and treasurer. 


The committee members from the 
other States always gave me their 
full support and co-operation, but 
on aceount of their proximity and 
my personal relations with them, I 


HAZLETON — 


Have You Dobby Looms? 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


Let us help you get started. The running of our. own weave 
plants on fancies enables. us to offer valuable assistance to 
_ anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 

ayon. 


It is mot necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. We are 
prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON — 


NANTICOKE, PA. 


| 
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depended largely upon Sam Patter- 
and Buck Ruffin, and in the 
many conferences we held, most of 
them in Washington but sometimes 
in New York or North Carolina, I 
came to know both men very inti- 
mately and to appreciate their abili- 
iv and many fine qualities. 

There were many mill men 
advised against any contest 
the enactment of a Federal 
Labor Law and I honestly believe 
(hat if it had not been for the de- 
termination of Patterson and Ruffin. 
the cotton mills of the South would 
today be under the domination of 
the agents of the U. S- Department 
of Labor and Federal centralization 
without the check that it has re- 
cejved, would be extending inio all 
phases of the activities of the States. 

It happened several times that I 
found it impossible to proceed with- 
out assurance that funds would be 
available and invariably the answer 
of Sam Patterson was “Go ahead and 
if they do not give you the money 
I will pay it myself.” 

That was typical of him and gave 
me the courage to keep up the fight, 
which finally ended successfully. 

Although he atiended the confer- 


who 
agaist 
Child 


ences and gave freely of his time, 
Sam Patterson would never accept 


one cent of expense money. 

After the death of W. C. Ruitin, | 
had to depend entirely upon Sam 
Patterson and I doubt if any manu- 
facturer knows or fully apprec.ates 
the work that he performed for the 
industry. He was never given full 
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credit for the service that he render- 
ed. 


Sam Patterson was a man of very 
strong likes and dislikes and no ote 
ever doubted where he stood on any 
public question. He was always 
ready to express his views and back 
his judgement to the limit. Fair and 
open-minded, he was willing to ac- 
cord to his opponents the same 
rights that he reserved for himself. 


Mr. Patterson took the keenest in- 


lerest in the development and 
growth of the Southern textile in- 
dustry, and anything that would 


contribute to its upbuilding always 
commanded his hearty allegiance. 


He had his fauits and weaknesses, 
but “let he who is without sin cast 
ihe first stone.” Unlike most men he 
he made no effort to hide his faults 
for above everything else he hated 
a hypocrite. 


As a young man, six feet two 
inches, straight as an arrow and 
with a magnificant head, he was de- 
clared by many to be the handsom- 
est man they had ever seen, and hav- 
ing known him then, I agree with 
that statement. 


Until the sickness came upon him, 
he was full of energy and rarely 
missed being at the mill at starting 
time- 


He was my friend and I wish he 
could have been spared for more 
useful years. His life was full of 
accomplishments and he will ie 
sadiy missed. 


Better Distribution Is 
Needed 


That the textile industry has out- 
grown its system of distribution 


with the result thal it is facing an 
awkward situation. was the state- 
ment made by H. R. Fitzgerald, 


president of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, of Danville, Va., at the 
26th annual convention of the Cot- 
fon Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. 

“The textile industry,” he said, 
“has outgrown its distributive sys- 
lem. Mills are trying to dispose of 
their goods by the same means that 
ihey used 10, 15 and 20 years ago, 
and the system will not work. 

“Overproduction the 
that threatens the cotton manufac- 
turers. And yet, it is really overpro- 
auction or merely underdevelop- 
ment of the market, or is it the 
failure of the distributive system to 
operate properly, backing the goods 
up at the mills and causing market 
stagnation which ought not to ex- 
ist? Few can tell. At present, we 
have no means of studying the prob- 
lems or of getting at the real cause 
or of finding a genuine solution of 
the problem. 

“The export problem is another 
that demands our attention. 
Are mills doing all of the exporting 
that they can? Has the export mar- 
ket for cotton goods reachea the 
saturation point? Is there no way 
in which foreign trade of the textile 
mills can be extended? I don’t know 


danger 


closest 


il 


—you dont know—nobody knows. 
We have never made a concerted ef- 
fort to find out. Perhaps we have 
imagined that the foreign market 


‘has become saturated and quit with- 


oul making a real effort io solve the 
problem. 

“Advertising is a thrift problem 
confronting the industry. In every 
other line of endeavor advertising 
plays an important—you might say 
a fundamental part. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are spent to ac- 
quaint the public with the wares 
and to aid the salesmen in disposing 
of them. What extent will advertis- 
ing serve to expand the market and 
increase the demand for cotton 
goods? Again—nobody knows, for 
nobody has given either careful 
study or a fair trial. What the in- 
dustry needs is cooperative effort 
under a centralized authority and 
direction which will insure careful 
research and sludy of the prohlems 
confronting it, definite experimenta- 
lion to cover the lines developed by 
the research and experiments of the 
industry as a whole. 


“We have been acting as individ- 
uals too long. That system of doing 
business. is outworn in the modern 
advance of business. What we must 
ao, if we are to put the lextiie in- 
dustry on its feet, is to meet to- 
gether, consider the problems of the 
industry with one another, forget 
the petty competition and fear of 
each other that now separates one. 
manufacturer from another and 
work together for the common good. 


Where Your Sizing and Finishing Problems Are Solved 


We wish to stress the fact that our service to the Textile Industry 


begins rather than ends with the sale of merchandise. We pride 
ourselves upon the large number of leading mills which have 
found our Research Laboratory a material aid. Call upon us. 


if 
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Honor Memory Wilham Grege 


HE following extracts are from 
the address delivered by Dr. J. 
W. Speake at the unveiling of a 
momument at Graniteville. S. to 
William Gregg, founder of Granite- 


ville and the father of the textile 
industry in the South: 
We bring the monument of Wil- 


liam Gregg, back to Graniteville be- 
cause Graniteville is his monument, 

However, beautiful the spaces of 
earth, no place can be to us 80 at- 
iractive as the spot consecrated by 
life's supremest sacrifice. The 
foundations on which we stand, Wil- 
liam Gregg laid in the faith of us 
and in the tradegy of suffering. This 
act indicates that we are begimning 
to see what he so clearly saw more 
than three-quarters of a century 
ago. If the light waves have been 
so long a time in breaking upon us, 
they have had to travel a very far 
distance. We have followed the star 
of empire and io, it has led us to 
Kalmia, whence we started and we 
bring today, gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. 

Greggs Faith in Humanity. 


Modern industry, as pioneered by 
William Gregg, was a moral move- 
ment that sprang from adventurous 
faith in human possibilities. This 
insight was Jesus’ specialty, and 
‘hose men who have seen through 
the society made facts of illiteracy 


and social isolation, have 
vision of God. William 
Gregg saw through, as none others 
of his generation saw, and with a 
clearness not realized by many ol 
the present time, into the vastness 
and forgotten under the debris of 
of the deposit of personality buried 
slavery and economic near-sighted- 
ness. 


poverty 
had the 


Economic and social forces wares 
war and conquer one another after 
the manner of ancient Kings. , Eco- 
nomie slavery may be worse than 
chattel slavery as indeed it was with 
us. To be a chattel! slave cared for, 


appreciated, possessed and oflimes 


loved, is vastly preferable to illi- 
(eracy, social ostracism, unloveli- 
ness and the contempt of chaitel 
slavery itself, doomed to 1loo«k 
against high walls that have no 
doors. A session of the legisiative 
body may be immeasurably more 


significant than a session cf the con- 
rerence, the synod or the convention. 
it was through the misfit-thinking 
of politicians and statesmen thal we 
were led into vassalege to their veat- 
md interests, and right thinking alone 
in the light of our unwritten his- 
lory, can deliver us- 


It is a far way to go to the be- 
ginning and that she has never had 
thal our destiny was sef. The bald 
fact is that South Carolina had the 


spirit. of commerce only at the be- 
ginng and that has never had 
even down to tois present hour the 


she 


spirit of manufacture. Such indus- 
iry as we have was born out of 
economic necessily, pioneered by 
men bold enough to stem the tide 


of prevailing sentiment and cherish- 
ed traditions. A definition of bra- 
very would be “courage to attack 
Southern politics, traditions and 
cherished institutions.” Strange to 
say, those who are now canonized 
as pioneers Of Southern progress 
are who had the courage to 
withstand the pressure of those with 
whom they lived. 


Of the colonies, Carolina seemed 
destined to lead them all. Com- 
merce and agriculture went hand in 
hand. No other town in America 
had such an iniand trade as Char- 
leston—they traded with the Indians 
a thousand miles into the continent 
according to the report of Governor 
Archdale to the Lords Properietors 
in 1704. I quote from the speech 
of a Charlestonian made before the 
Chamber of.Commerce in 1880: “The 
commerce of Charleston was about 


those 


‘his time (1704) stained by a traf- 
fic in Indian slaves, and its mer- 
chants demoralized by shameless 


intercourses with pirates. Then, too 
arose in an evil hour, the importa- 
lion of African slaves drawing in 
its train a long series of influences 


which controlled the destiny of the 
whole colony.” 
Great Financial Burdens, 

Karly conflicts with the Indians 
and Spaniards inyvposed great finan- 
cial burdens upon the people. To 
meet il a paper currency was issued. 
It was a fateful hour in which this 
piece of legislation was enacted for 
out of it came largely the direction 
of future events. This act imposed 
a burden upon the trades-people and 
mechanics from which they have 
not down to this good day escaped. 
This local currency had by 1715 de- 
preciated to a ratio of seven to one 
n English currency. Here is where 
agriculture got the ascendency for 
ihe planters traded direct with the 
mother country in sterling currency, 
civing them an advantage thal en- 
abled them to entirely dominate in 
every interest of the colony. The 
planters, august luxurious, 
squandering their money upon im- 
ported superfluities and running 
into debt for the purchase of more 
land and negroes. 

The common people for three 
quarters of a century were forced 
io use in trade a currency that never 
rose aboye 700 per cent discount, 
notwithstanding the immense value 
of agricultural products and an ex- 
fended commerce. 

Another piece of legislation in 
1784, known as the installment law 


| 
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or “Pine barren act,” in its bearing 
upon the economic life of the State, 
takes ifs place along with the paper 
eurrency act. I'll quote Col. Tren- 
holm to show just how this worked: 
“This law prohibited suits before 
ist January, 1785 for the receovery 
of debts contracted prior to the 26th 
day of February, 1782, and provided 
‘that in all cases in which recovery 
should hereafter had on account of 
such «debts, the debtor might, upon 
siving security, pay the judgment in 
four equal annual. installments.” 
While in purpose this was to give 
relief to those ruined by the siege 
of Charleston, it was construed to 
give debts antecedent to 1782 a firs! 
lien upon the State and thus pro- 
teet the latter from compulsory pay- 


men! before 1789. 
All the planters went into wild 
speculation-—-the Florida boom was 


on. All the proceeds of the farms 
were used for speculative purposes 
and for the purchases of British su- 
perfluities, No price was too. high 
for land or slaves if only they couid 
he had on eredit. 

“The thing we can do best we 
should do exclusively” was almost 
a slogan. A trade journal sent out 
from Charleston in 1884 said, “this 
line of argument was so long para- 
mount among those who wielded 
the material destines of this city, 
(hat anv atempf in the olden time 
to diverge from the beaten track of 
mereantile pursuits into manufac- 
‘urine enterprises, was signal for 
cither merciless ridicule or persist- 
ent denunciation, or good natured 
contempt, to overwhelm the indi- 
vidual who dare to be an innovatcr, 
Hence all efforts to establish manu- 
factures in Charleston failed.” 

All Merchants from East. 

E. S. Thomas in his “Reminis- 
censes” covering 1795 to 1816, 
“It was held disreputable to attend 
husiness of almost any kind.” All 
the merchants with few exceptions 
were from the Eastern States or 
Europe. Those merchants accumu- 
lating a fortune invested if in land 
and negroes, became planters, went 
into the game of social prestige with 
their neighbors if allowed, or mov- 
mi to New York where thev micht 
hope for social recognition. In faci 
all of their business was shaped to 
ihis end, which m itself was disas- 
lrous- The society in which they 
lived took pride in being a society 
of tanded. gentlemen, despising 
“truck and barter.” “Life was lived 
in isolation on splendid plantations 
where social intercourse was be- 
tween gentle folk.” The unproper- 
tied white had no place in the com- 
munity. 


They Were Master Craftsmen. 


says 


It should be remembered that 
these people came largely from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 


land and had for years but iittie 
communication with the coast. They 
had little or nothing to do wiih the 
government of the State. They were 
skilled artisans and handicraftsmen 
of the highest order. The industrial 
unit was the cottage or shop in the 
yard, and yet the “masterpieces” 
still in existence prove conclusively 
that they were master craftsmen. 
Probably in importance above and 
beyond every legislative act was the 
invention of the cotton gin. The 
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trend of events leading to the cotton 
gin seemed to justify and confirm 
the wisdom of those who led the 
State up to this event. To this day 
nobody knows whether the gin was 
a blessing or a curse... Mr. Edmunds. 
whom every indusrialist of the 
South honors, has written, “Thus the 
cotton gin fastened cotton upon the 
south, and cotton with its alluring 
protits in the early days fastened 
slavery with all its train of evils 
more firmly upon this section.” “As 
cotton chained slavery to the Soutii, 
so cotton has chained the South to 
the slavery of thinking and acting 
in the terms of Cotton.” Tompkins. 
writer and maker of industrial his 
lory, wrote before 1890—“The in- 
vention of the cotton gin was near- 
er anything than a blessing.” 
Gregg in 1845 said, “It has proven a 
curse rather than a blessing.” All 
are agreed that with the eotton gin 
came the reintroduction of slaverv 
and the speedy abandonment of 
manufactures in every form, for 
Gregg said their reasoning was 
“What is the use of nerve-racking 
investments in costly machinery 
when with a bushel or two of the 
magic cotton seed, a few negroes and 
mules we can reap a golden har- 
vest.” 
Plantation System Extended. 

Thus the plantation system was 
extended throughout the State and 
ndustry was kicked into New Eng- 
land “where it belonged.” The two 
economic systems with bitterness 
and intolerance unparalleled wen! 
to war which ended in the survival 
of the fittest. 

The agriculturists were right in 
the belief that the introduction of 
industry would effect the solidarit, 
of free-trade sentiment, for indus- 
try in this country, has always car- 
ried the creed of protection. The 
political solidarity of a State would 
indicate that it carried the spirit of 
a dominating imterest. And so the 
atmosphere was surcharged with 
ithe high voltage of political conflict 

all of our leaders at home and in 
national councils were battling 
every single influence that might 
weaken their cause . 

It was info such an 
William Gregg walked to fight for 
a cause. Every thumb was ready to 
be turned down should he fail. The 


elise 


areana that 


galleries were against him as well 
as those he met in the arena to 
battle to the death. He drew a 


sword that never again felt its scab- 
bard as long as his hand held it. 
Mitchell in agreement with Kohn. 
and these are the two men who 
knew Gregg best, says, “Gregg was 
a missionary who preached an un- 
accepted faith.” ... “In publiemind- 
edness, in breadth of view, in quali- 
ties of imagination, in sanity of 
judgment that did not sacrifice un- 
derstanding of his misguided con- 
Lemporaries, in power an analysis of 
the confronting situation, William 
Gregg stood head and shoulders 
above other Southerners of his 
time. Only now can his wisdom be 
thoroughly appreciated.” 
William Greggs’ Forefathers. 

The strangeness of it is that Wii- 
liam Gregg can not be explained by 
his environment and only in part 
by his inheritance. The following 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dves not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knitting and weaving is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
[t does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
‘utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Spinners Report Cause 


Manchester, Eng—Exhaustive in- 
quiry into the reason for depression 
in the Lancashire cotton industry 
has been made by Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association. 
Statement was prepared for joint 
conference of Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Card Room Operatives, 
Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners, Amalgamated 
Weavers Association and Master 
Spinners Federation. Statement of 
the discussion provides a valuable 
contribution to cotton industry 
data. 

The federation’s statement says: 

“It is generally agreed that the 
absence of demand for our manu- 
factures is mainly due to the in- 
ability of customers to pay the 
greatly increased prices charged for 
such products and it is thus im- 
possible for the cotton trade to se- 
cure sufficient business to keep the 
mills fully employed. Regrettable 
as it May seem, we are apparently 
in the position of getting such or- 
as buyers cannot place else- 
where, 

“The ability of our competitors 
lo take the business is placed upon 
a variety of factors, some of which 
(,oods made of inferior cotton, 
longer working hours, double shifts, 
lower rates of wages, government 
subsidies and rates of exchange 
working in their favor. 

‘We admit that, from an 


ders 


are: 


nomic point of view, short time is 


not a remedy for the difficulties 
which beset the trade: at best it is 
but a pallative, and the disadvan- 


tage is that it increases the costs of 
production. Up to the present, 
however, short time working has 
been the only effective means at our 
disposal for maintaining the balance 
between supply and demand. The 
situation has not been altered by 
assurance of one of the largest 
crops of raw cotton which has ever 
been produced, and by reduction of 
prices to a point that gives every 
reason to hope that the demand wil! 
be stimulated to such an extent as 
to enable us to resume full time 
working, which we so earnestly de- 
sire. 

“It 1s disquieting, therefore, to 
find that, although one of the prin- 
cipal reasons, which have hitherto 
retarded the demand for our goods, 
namely, the high price of the raw 
material, has been eliminated, there 
is still no increase in the demand 
for our cotton goods. No effort has 
been spared by the federation to 
reduce the cost of production = in 
various directions. Of these the 
following might be enumerated: 
National taxation, which bears 
heavily upon industry; local rating 
assessments, which have been sub- 


stantially reduced; fire and engi-. 
neering insurance; railway rates 
and charges; porterage and dock 


charges; cartage and hauling rates: 
economy in mill repair work: nego- 
liations with finishing trades which 
have led to certain reductions. 


“The influence of the federation 
has been exerted upon state depart- 
ment to lessen tariff charges which 
have operated against us in various 
markets of thé world. Despite these 
and other economies, and the fact 
that the price of raw cotton is now 
down to a reasonable figure. trade 
remains unsatisfactory in the Amer- 
ican section. We have therefore 
deemed it advisable to review the 
position in conjunction with the 
operatives.” 


The federation points out that 
some of her competing countries 
are making headway to Lancashire's 
detriment, and the following table 
showing the proportion of con- 
sumption of cotton in Great Britain 


and other countries for 1913 and 
1924 is given: 
1924 1913 
Bales Bales 
England 2,700,000 1,427,000 
Other countries 17,730,000 18.005.000 


The statement also gives the fol- 
lowing table of spindles: 


1924 1913 
‘Spindles Spindles 
England 50,500,000 59.300.000 


Other countries104,400,000 89.600.000 


“One of the chief factors contrib- 
uting to Lancashire's difficulties is 
the state of affairs in China. The 
extent to which our cloth and yarn 
exports to that country have de- 
clined will be seen in the following 
figures: 


Cloth, yd. Yarns, Ibs. 


1925 173.000.000 497,000 
1912 527,000,000 2.639.000 
Regarding the exports’ of cloth 


from Japan, particulars as to yard- 
age are not given, but the values 
were as follows: 


1923 259144 million. yen 
1913 46% million yen 


On the above figures the federa- 
tion states: 

“The ratio of increase as shown is 
2%, whereas the increase in value 
of cotton goods exported by Great 
Britain to all countries is 14 times. 

“The development of the cotton 
industry in India cannot be ignored 
in any review of the situation. Dur- 
ing 1913 to 1914 the production of 
cloth in India was  1,105,000,000 
yards, which had @Mficreased to 1,- 
370,000,000 yards in 1924, whereas 
the yarn produced had only in- 
creased from 682,776,851 pounds in 
1913 to 1914 to 719,389,994 pounds in 
1923 to 1924. This is probably due 
to three facts: 

Continued on Page 35) 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 


in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
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North Carolina Association Meets 


PEAKING at the annual conven- 

tion of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Asheville, C., Friday 
and Saturday, J. M. 
Lexington, declared that the textile 
industry in this State is operating 
on a basically firm foundation and is 
capabie of unlimited development. A 


slight overpreduction some time 
ago, he stated, threatened to jar the 
(extile industry from its place of 


prosperity and importance. in North 
Carolina, but the industry was s°9 
basically sound that it is coming 
hack into its own. 


“The solution of overproduction 
difficulties and similar temporary 
evils is cooperation in production 


facturers and growers of cotton,” he 
and marketme on the part of manu- 
said. “The keynote of our conven- 
tion this year is cooperation.” 
Enlarging on the cooperation idea, 
James A. Emery, general counsel for 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in addressing the meeting 
pointed out hundreds of benefits 
which may accrue to the textile in- 


dustry through cooperative efforts. 

After an’ address by George S. 
Harris upon the proposed cotton 
textile institute and a discussion of 


same, a resolution of endorsement 
was passed by the association. An- 
other resolution endorsed the sur- 
vey of women in industry in North 
Carolina as ordered by Governor 


MeLean. 
Officers elected were: President 
J. M. Gamewell, Lexington: first 


Hili, 
vice-presi- 
Gastonia: secre- 


vice-president, Charles G. 
Winston-Salem: second 
dent, J. H. Separk, 
fary and treasurer, Hunter Marshall, 
Jr.. Charlotte: traffic manager, 
George W.- Forrester, Atlanta, Ga.: 
fund department manager, R. H. 
Boykin, Spartanburg. 

Thomas Dixon, North Carolina 
author, brought the first session to 
a close by outlinging North Carolina 
development possibilities, The after- 
noon was devoted to the golf tourna- 


ment. The feature of the evening 
program was an address by Judge 


Francis D. Winston. The program, 
under direction of Mr. Gamewell, in 
eluded toasts, special music and in- 
lroduction of special guests. 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted at the meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina: 

Textile. Institute. 

WHEREAS, A movement has been 
undertaken by various cotton manu- 
faciurers and cotton commission 
merchants looking toward the for- 
mation of a Cotton Textile Institute, 
the purpose of which is fo gather 
and dissiminate statistical mforma- 
fion among its members and, acting 
in an advisory way, make such 
recommendations as may tend to re- 
lieve the present distressed condi- 
tion in the cotton textile industry. 

AND, WHEREAS, This movement 
has been sponsored and endorsed by 
the American Colton Manufacturers 
Association and the National Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and has 
the support and co-operation of 
many of the leading men engaged in 
the industry: 


Gamewell. of 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, by the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of North Carolina, in 
convention assembled at Asheville, 
N. C., this 26th day of June, 1926: 

FIRST: That the Association gives 
its hearty endorsement and approval! 
lo the formation of the proposed 
Cotton Textile Institute: 

SECOND: That this Association 
recommends to its members and to 
all other cotton manufacturers tha! 
they lend their fullest suppori and 
cooperation to the said Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. 

Survey of Women 

WHEREAS, Honorable A- W. Mc- 
Lean, Governor of North Carvlina, 
has ordered a survey of women in 
industry in North Carolina in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State. 
and: 


in Industry. 


WHEREAS, The North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association is 
inferested im any i effort that 


promises service in constructive 
values to the life ‘of the peopie of 
our State; but is not interested in 
efforts merely thhaving for their ob- 
jective agitation under any guise or 


name, and: 
WHEREAS, At the last regular 
meeting of our Executive Commit- 


tee, held at Greensboro, N. C., March 
16, 1926. the following resolution 
resolution was adopted: 

“That the President of this Assv- 
ciation be authorized to advise the 
Governor that this Association wil! 
be glad to cooperate with him and 
and the State authorities in making 
a survey of the employed women 
and children in North Carolina, and 
further to express to the Governor 
our appreciation of Ins interest in 
this matter.” 

NOW, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
this Association approve said action 
of the Executive Committee. 

Southern Exposition. 

WHERAS, It is proposed to hold 
a Southern Exposition in the Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, 
to arrange for a display of the prod- 
uets of cotton textile plants, and to 
direct public attention to the same, 
for the purpose of stimulating pres- 
ent uses of cotton fabrics and find- 
ing new uses and outlets for the 
same: 

RESOLVED—(1) That the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina lend tts sympathetic co- 
operation to the plan and that a 
eommittee of three be appointed to 
cooperate with other associations 
and agencies in carrying if into exe- 
cuftion. 

2). That the members of the said 
Executive Committee shall be ap- 
proved by the President of this As- 
sociation and the Presidents of the 
two national associations. 

3) That the cost of participation 
shall be borne by such mills as may 
be selected by said Executive Com- 
mittee, and desire to participaie. 

Resolution. 
WHEREAS, Samuel Finley Patter- 


son, President of this Association. 
died on May 28th, 1926. and: 
WHEREAS, this Association de- 


sires to express its deep apprecia- 
tion not only of his eonduct of the 
(Continued on Page 26) 


Lock your yards 
as securely as your buildings 


Page Fence gives maximum A super heavy galvanized coat 
protection against theft and in- protected PAGE Fabric against 
trusion—locks the factory yard rust and corrosion, insuring 


as securely as the buildings, lasting fence, free from upkeep 


transforming it into safe stor- TRADE MA: x and repair A phone call or let- 
terial ter brings our representative. 

age space or materia ‘ ret wire 

who will make complete recom- 

fuel 


mendations with no obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 

GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY | 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Gauging Napper Wire. 
Editor: 


interested in 
Will some g00d hup- 


I am much 
wire clothing. 


per show me how ({o gauge napper 
clothing wire. W appoo. 


Mock Twisted Yarns. 


Editor: 

Which makes the best mock 
twisted yarns, to twist two colored 
roving together on the spinning 


frames. or to twist them together on 
the speeders? 

Answer to Calif. 
Editor: 
what 
warp 


Answering to Calif. about 
twist should be put into 
yarn 1%-inch staple carded 
Should say it would be safe to start 
yarn mill with 4.75 


40s 


5 times the square 


root of the varn. The square rovt 
of the yarn is about 

6 33/100«4 75/100—30 
turns. This will do to start. But 


the best twist will vary considerably 
with the climatic conditions, to- 
gether with the condition of the cot- 
Lon atmospheric conditions, 
kind rings on the spinning frames 
and the make of loom, etc. There- 
fore you may be able to get along 
with more or less twist according to 
experience. This nobody can tell 


CPOD; 


you. It is wholly a matter of good 

judgement. Good judgment inter- 

cepts and transcends all good rules. 
Supt. 


Average Yarn Number. 


Editor: 


In answer to the question by In- 
formation regarding the average 
number of his varns. The rule is 
to multiply each count by its pro- 


duction in pounds and add together 


the products. 


Lhs. Counts Hanks 
11.050 30 331.500 
9 405 188.100 
6 48.00 
28.455 567.60 


967.60 —28455—1994 average count. 
No. OO1. 
Answer to Dixie. 


Editor: 


Dixie's question is rather a tricky 
one. He wants to know how many 
vards of yarn will one pound of cot- 
ton spin into 30s yarn. This depends 
upon whether he takes the colton 


nhapper 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


“as is’ or whether he means one 
pound of finished yarn. So I will 
therefore answer his question in 
[wo Ways. 

In one pound of finished yarn siz- 
ing exactiy 30s, he will get 
30«x840=—) 25,200 yards of yarn. 
But if he takes one pound of goou 
cotton say 1%-inch staple carded, he 
will have about 16 per cent waste 
and 84 per cent yarn. 

25,200 849° =21,168 yards of yarn 

With 1 1-1 inch staple he would 
secure something like 82 per cent 
of yarn. His strength would also be 
less. Teun. 


When Roving Breaks- 


Editor: 


Replying to question by Spinner as 
what causes good roving to break 
back in spinning creel, will say thal 
io hegin with, good roving is sup- 
posed to have enough twist in it to 
pull without breaking or strelching 
in the é¢reels, hence if there is not 
enough twist in the roving if will 
break back. 

The step in the creel must be kept 
in place and free from any collec- 
tion of dirt. 

The skewer should be kept sharp 
so it will turn easily. 

The roving rods should be set so 
they are about half-way between 
the top and bottom of the bobbins 
so as to equalize the pull on the rov- 
ng, Old Timer. 


Arrest 4 For Taking Cloth at Lydia 
Mill. 


Laurens, 8. C.—Charged with car 
breaking and larceny, four white 
men. all of Ware Shoals, were ar- 
rested and lodged in jail by Rural 
policeman Abrams and deputy Johns 
of the Clinton section, and officers 
at Ware Shoals. The men charged 


with the offense are Will Staton, 
Frank Staton, Austin Covin and 
Earnest Coven. The officers recov- 


ered part of the 2,200 yards of sheet- 
ing that was alleged to have been 
taken from the freight car at Lydia 
Mill. The shipment of cloth had 
been placed in the car by the Lydia 
Mill Manufacturing Company, and 
the car was broken into at night and 
the goods stolen- The officers located 
the bale of cloth in a vacant house 
near Mountville. 


Italy to Curtail. 


Paris, June 24—Reporls reaching 
here from Milan say that the Italian 
cotton spinning industry has agreed 
fo reduce production one-sixth for a 
time because of the sagging of 
prices. 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 
Number Forty-two 


Now if I were getting roving from the card room that is i-inch cotton 
and the numbers are say 29s warp, with a 12-inch draft and the roving is 
as good in every way as it could be under the conditions to produce this 
hank roving and the spinning room is going bad, then I-would begin to look 
for the cause. 

Now as to the cause of bad spinning. I would see that I had the right 
amount of humidity in the room; that spindles were straight and had the 
right point, that steps were not worn and that spindles were plumbed and 
the spindle speed not too high and that spindles were well oiled with good 
oil. IT would also see that bolsters were not worn and had good packinz: 
‘hat bases were cleaned where they project tip in whorl of spindle; that 
spindies were cleaned and free from waste so the bobbins would fil on 
spindle and prevent slippage. I would be sure that bands were the righ! 
size and were put on with the proper tension and that slack bands were 
cut off. 

I would see that frames were level and fastened tight to the floor; tha! 
all gears ran with a positive motion and were in good condition: that 
cylinders ran true; that steel rolls were in good condition, with good necks 
and flutes; that roving traverse had the right stroke so that it would not 
wear roll out in center with a short stroke, and that the stroke was nol 
‘oo long so that it let roving run out on side or end of: rolls. 

Then I would check up to see that rolls were properly oiled and cor- 
rectly set to the staple of cotton, setting them as close as possible without 
making cockled yarn. I would see that all rolls, top and bottom, were set 
ihe same with a gauge, so that they were parallel. I would determine 
whether I had enough twist to suit the length of the cotton: that roving 
traverse did not dwell at either change in the back and forward movement 
and crease the rolls. I would examine saddles to see that they were not 
worn and that stirrups did not touch front or middle rolls; that levers were 
all set uniformly and clear of back board; that all saddles had good, fluffy 
wool wicks so that oil would feed to rolls. 

I would check to see that right size ring was used for the numbers 
of yarn and that rings were in good condition: that traveler cleaners were 
in the proper. position to keep travelers clean and free of cotton: that 
travelers were changed when worn, as worn travelers will cut the yarn 
or cause friction on the yarn. I would see that bobbins were not run so 
full that they rubbed the rings: that separators were set so they were 
equally divided to give the right distance from bobbins when bobbins 
vere full; that roving rods were not too high so as to stretch roving over 
1 ods. 

I would be certain that roving skewers had good points and that creels 
was sel just high enough to prevent binding on skewers; that skewers were 
clean underneath so that cotton would not accumulate there and pull the 
roving hard enough to stretch it. I would keep double roving running 
in one roving trumpet so that roving would pull parallel and not be divided 
into two strands. I would see that the thread board was level and all guides 
light and guide wires were correctly set to spindles and that guides were 
not worn so as to pinch thread or cause it to be pulled out of center of 
spindles. 

Having done the above things, I would.see that all traverse and ring 
rails were set to give a uniform stroke on bobbins. I would see that roving 
was laid up one row high on creels and that all roving was run off of creel 
lop once a week. I would be sure that scavenger rolls were in good condi- 
lion, properly covered and straight, with good flannel on them. 

Last but not least, with a competent second hand, practical section men 
and experienced help, with systematic management and honest business 
management, proper oiling and cleaning system, and attention {lo all causes 
of bad spinning that I have mentioned, I would guarantee a good running 
spinning room. 


Merry. 


Number Forty-three 


[ wish to cite the following causes of bad spinning: 

1) Rolls not oiled often enough (2) oil poured on rollers and stands 
3) too much twist in roving (4) travelers worn out (5) spindles in need of 
limbing (6) 7) bad rolls (8) short staple cotton 
9) not enough twist in roving (10) 


temperature not right (7 

back guides not wiped often enough 
{1) tension run too tight on fine frames (12) fanning or wiping out guides 
while fine frames are running (13) hard ends and singles in roving (14) 
the most frequent cause of bad spinning is where overseer or second hands 
neglect the little things that IT have mentioned and watch out for the big 
things. After all it is the little things that make spinning run bad - The 


big things will show up right now, but the little things give us what Paddy 
gave the drum. 

If I took charge of a spinning room that was running bad, | would do 
‘he following things: 

‘1) I would have oiler stop pouring oil on rolls and stands and have 
3) have spindles 


him put it where it was needed (2) put on new travelers 
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pliombed would have the temperature constant all the tpme & 
iepiace all bad rolls with new ones (6) I would have back guides wiped 
‘wice caily (7) T would have a talk with the carder and ask him to take 
out or put in a tooth of twist, whichever was needed. (8) Then I would get 
the carder to tell his help about their bad work (9) I would go back to my 
room and tell my second hands and impress on their minds the great need 
of watching little things. As I have stated before, the big things will take 
care of themselves. 
Bad Spinner. 


Number Forty-four 


If I were to take a position where the card room was running well and 
spinning running badly, I would proceed as follows: 

ist. I would see that my roving was 0. K., that it had the proper amount 
of twist per inch, that if contained as small amount of hard ends as pos- 
sible, that frame hands were not lapping ends of roving too much when 
creeling as to make slugs; that the rolls were properly set to the staple of 
the cotten in use: see that my roving was firm; I mean that I would see 
that the proper lay and tension gears were being used. 

2nd. I would go back to spinning room and see that the proper travelers 
were heing used. 

\ traveler is a very important factor in spinning. My way to fit a 
traveler is as follows: First, I send a ring like I am using, for the traveler 
people to fit with the travelers, then I ask them to give several styles and 
circles. and medium wide and narrow travelers. When I receive these 
trave'ers, I puf one or two sides of spinning on each traveler, and have 
them watched closely to ascer’'ain which runs bes! and wear the iongest. 
\ traveler should not be so heavy as to allow the ends to come down when 
the ring rail is at the top of the bobbin. Neither-sheuld i! be so light as 
‘ause the balloons to hil together when the ring rail is at the bottom of 
hobbin 

3rd. See that all rolls were set 1/16” over staple of cotton being used. 

ith. See that all-separator b'ades were in their correct postion. 

Sth. See that spindles. and rings were properly set or plumbed and 
frame lined, and spindle rails se! so that lop of spinning bobbin, when on 
(he spindle would be 1% inches or 2 inches from guide wires on thread 
hoards. 

6th. See that no bad leather rolls were being used especially in front. 

7th. See that spinning bobbins were not too small for the number of 
varn being spun, nor the rings too large for the number of yarn. 

8th. See that I had the proper draft on spinning, say draft of about 
x for coarse work up to about No, 2s varn, and a draft of 10 to 11 on finer 
numbers. 

9th. See that roving traverse was working well and not cutting a 
yroove im top leather rolls. 

iOth. See that varn on bobbins was properly buill not run too large 
and was not tangled. 

lith. See that oiler was using the proper oil in the proper place ana 
not putting it all over the leather ro'ls. 

I?2th. See that steel rolls were no! worn so badly in the necks or 
squares as fo allow steel roll to drop so low that it would injure quality 
yarn. 

After getting spinning in 2eod condition and work still ran bad to 
some extent, | would start back al fine frames again, and ascertain if frame 
hands were properly putting up the ends so as not to make a bad place at 
‘hal pomt m the roving. 

see that roving was proper!y drafted, and as small amount of singlings 
and doublings being made as possible; that roving was not eul in any way 
wy rolls or broken gears, that as small amount of variation in weight of 
roving as possible. 

The troub‘e could not possibly be further - k in card room than fine 
lrames, If the whole card room was running well, but nevertheless after 
doing ali this | wou'd not stop untt! | wen! Hines * all machines and saw 
thal they were properly set in every way to suil cotton and weight of goods 
veing made on that machine and drafted properly. I would also examine 
cotton to see if it was suitable for the class of work being spun. 

Will say that the spinning roam is the proper place to work if the -eard 
room is running well, then work back through card room beginning at fine 
irames, 


Old Spinner. 
Number Forty-five 


In looking for the causes of nak spinning, we may find th:t the carding 
may ‘Oe unning well, but not making good roving because a s'ock is not 
properly cleaned and neps and motes are allowed to pass on into the roving 
Exeessive draft on fly frames will stretch the roving. making if 
thick and thin. 
roving. 

There are many 


himpy, 
We cannot have good running spinning unless we get good 


causes of bad work in the spinning room alone. Num- 
erous liftle things will cause the spinning {o run bad. All these added 
logether and neglected make the big things. Some of these 
CxCeSSIVe draft, low grade cotton for the counts being spun; improper 
iwist In the yarn; spindle speed too high: use of the wrong circie traveler 
Continued on Page 20) 
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For 


more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, less 


loom stoppage, whiter cloth, try 


Warp Dressing 


We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense 


CONSULTING CHEMISTS & 
MANUFACTURERS 


1440 BROADWAY NG 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Visiting the Gastonia Shops 


HILE much publicity has been 
given to the growth of Gastonia, 
N. C., as a fine yarn center, but few 
realize that it has made progress as 


a manufacturer of textile machin- 
ery and supplies. 

With a view of Seeing some of 
their shops, | drove over from 


Charlotte one morning prepared to 
spend the day looking them over. 
Boyce Weavers Knotter. 

In an office on the fifth floor of 
one of the bank buildings I found 
A. B,. Carter, who has been a prime 
mover in several of the shops 

I have known A. B. Carter for 
many years. I first met him about 
1900 when he was subscription so- 
licitor for the Southern and West- 
ern Textile Excelsior, and I was 
doing some of the editorial writing 
for that journal, although [I had no 
official connection with same. 

After traveling the South for a 
number of years A. B. secured a job 
as superintendent of a mill at 
Whitehall, Ga. and stayed there 
until he decided to go on the road 
for the Victor Shaw Ringe Traveler 
Company, a company that he still 
represents. 

He later engaged in the mill sup- 
ply business at Greenville, S. C., and 
still later moved to Gastonia, where 
he has been very successful. 

He was secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association for many years 
but his growing business forced him 
to offer his resignation last vear. 

Since moving to Gastonia, A. B. 
has broadened his activities and in 
addition to his machinery and sup- 
ply business has assisted in estab- 
lishing the manufacture and sale of 
the Boyce Weavers Knolter, and 


By David Clark 


also established a roller covering 
shop and a brush factory. 

I told him that I wanted to see 
the manufacture of the weavers 
knotters and he went with me to 
the plant, which is located in a two- 
story building of considerable pro- 
portions. 

In the office I found Erskine 
Boyce, who developed the knotter 
from its original and somewhal 
crude form and for whom it was 
named, and also B. E. Byrd, who is 
factory manager. 

Messrs. Boyce and Byrd accom- 
panied Mr. Carter and myself over 
the plant and showed me all the 
details of manufacturing weavers 
knotters. 

The Boyce Weavers Knotter was 
originated in 1912 but it was not 
until 1920 that it was perfected 
enough to apply for a patent and on 
account of contests, the full patent! 
was not granted until February, 
1926, but they now have a clear 
status with no conflicting claims. 

The chief obstacle was an English 
knotter but that was not entirely 
automatic, as the operator of same 
had to the threads over two 
pins before moving the hands and 
allowing the mechanism to tie the 
knot. 

The Boyce Weavers Knotier as 
perfected is entirely automatic and 
also holds the end until the spool 
takes up the slack and thereby pre- 
vents the kinks in the warp that are 
so injurious to weaving. 

Realizing the necessity for having 
the weavers knotters as nearly per- 


cross 


fect as possible before being put on 
the market Messrs. Carter and 
Boyce were very slow about offering 
same for sale, but since they have 
put them on the market they have 
done a tremendous business. I do 
not know how many they have sold 
but all are numbered and I noticed 
that those being shipped that day, 
of one style, carried numbers in ex- 
cess of 6,000. 

The machine shop is located upon 
the first floor and while the number 
of machines was not large all of 
them were especially built or adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which they 
were being used and most of them 
were automatic. 

Most of the parts of the knotter 
are very small and great accuracy 
and uniformity is required in their 
manufacture. 


It requires much time to train 
machinists for special work of that 
kind and the going was hard for 
awhile but today they have what is 
apparently a very high class set of 
machinists and the shop seems to 
run smoothly and efficiently. 

They make almost every part of 
the knotter except the leather of 
the handle. 

On the second floor are the as- 
sembling and testing reoms. 

The Boyce Weavers Knotter is so 
constructed as to have a minimum 
number of parts and they are easy 
to assemble. 

After being assembled they are 
inspected and then tested on a ma- 
chine that operates the knotter au- 
tomatically for a period of time to 


see that all parts properly move and 
function. 

The managers of this business 
have very wisely striven to make 
their knotters as perfect as possible 
and to see that every one leaves 
their plant in the best possible con- 
dition. 

A weavers knotter will slip 
through the harness where an ordi- 
nary or “chicken head” knot will 
catch and break the yarn and be- 
fore the weavers knotters were 
perfected, many mills paid the 
spooler hand extra wages in order 
fo have them tie weavers knotters. 
A knotter that would really tie a 
weavers knot has been welcomed 
by the industry. 

A. B. Carter and Erskine Boyce 
are to be congratulated upon the 
manner in which they developed 
the manufacture and sale of the 
Boyce Weavers Knotters. 


Ferguson Gear Works. 


Leaving the plant of the Boyce 
Weavers Knotter, A. B. Carter drove 
me to the plant of the Ferguson 
Gear Works, but Mr. Ferguson was 
away, so I took lunch with Mr. Car- 
ter and then went back at 12:30 
o'clock when I found Mr. Ferguson 
in his office. 

Richard Ferguson, who estab- 
lished the Ferguson Gear Company 
about two years ago, has heen in 
the gear manufacturing business 
for 27 years and knows every phase 
of the business. 

He was for years manager of 
Grant Lees, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 


are the largest manufacturers of 
gears exclusively in the United 
States. 


(\Contmnued on Page 26) 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Chari tte, N. C 
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Interesting Program for 
Southern Textile Assoctation 


A® the time draws near for the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, at Tybee Beach, 
Ga., on July 16th and 17th, all indi- 
cations point to one of the most 
important gatherings of the organi- 
zation, according to F. Gordon Cobh, 
secretary-treasurer, in announcing 
some of the features. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
standardization work, and the couin- 
mittee reports, addresses, etc. ar- 
ranged on this subject indicate the 
possibility of some definite conclu- 
sions 9s a result. Robert. F. Bowe, 
assistant! vice-president of the Hun!- 
er Manufacturing and Commission 
Company, New York City, will be one 
of the chief speakers, and it is an- 
ticipated that he will present the 
viewpoint of the selling agent on this 
subject. 

During the sessions, reports from 
the several sectional committer 
chairman will be heard, and because 
of the definite steps taken in most 
of the divisions recently—especialiy 
the carding and weaving divisions 
toward standardization effort, Uhese 
reports will be of particular inter- 
est. 

J. O. Corn, superintendent, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C.. will report, 
as chairman of the carding section, 
on the findings of the work done at 
the Spartanburg meeting of his di- 


be known as the Eastern North 


Carolina Spinning Dtvision, and a 
report from this division will be 
heard. Since the section embraced 


by this division is devoted largely to 
line yarn spinning, this will provide 
a report on fine yarn spinning 
separate from the other spinners 
meetings, which are composed lara:- 
ly of print cloth numbers. 

The Rutherford Counly ‘Textiie 
Club, recently organized, has alsv 
affiliated with the Southern Textile 
Association, and a report from their 
organization will be heard. 

Secretary Cobb anticipates an un- 
precedented attendance, and urges 
those who plan to attend to make 
their reservations promptly. The 
Hotel Tybee, Tybee Beach, Ga., will 
be headquarters. The sessions wi!! 
start on Friday morning, July 16'h 
and the session on Saturday, July 
ijth, will econelude the convention 
with the election of new officers. 

Mr. Cobb has compiled the follow- 
lowing frain schedule for the con- 
venience of the members in North 
Carolina and Upper South Carolina, 
which will aid them in arranging 
their itineraries. He states that the 
trip through Columbia, 8. C., seems 
io be the best arrangement for those 
in the territories named, and the 
following tables will show the best 
routes from several textile centers: 


Train Schedules. 


Read Down 


Read Down Read Down 


Leave Charlotte, Sou. Rwy. 5:20 P.M. 6:40 A. M. 
Arrive Columbia, Sou. Rwy. .... 9:30 P. M. 9:50 A. M. 
Leave Greenville, Sou. Rwy. 5:25 P. M. 10:05 P. M 

Arrive Spartanburg, Sou. Rwy... 6:20 P. M. {1:00 P. M 

Leave Spartanburg, Sou. Rwy... 7:35 P. M. 11:10 P. M 

Arrive Columbia, Sou. Rwy. .... 10:45 P. M. 2:10 P- M 

Leave Anderson, B. R. RR. ..... 5:25 P. M. 

Leave Belton, Sou. Rwy. ....... 5:55 P. M. 

Arrive Columbia, Sou. Rwy. .... 10:20 P. M.- 

LEAVE GOLAUMBIA, Sou. Rwy. 11:00 P. M. 2:15 A. M. 10:20 A. M. 
ARRIVE SAVANNAH .......... 3:55 A. M. 7:05 A. M. 3:20 P. M. 


Occupants of the sleeper arriving at Savannah at 3:55 A. M. will be 
permitted to remain aboard until 7:00 o'clock. 


vision. According to Mr. Cobb, 
Chairman Corn has compiled in- 
formation in such a way thai the 
results will be of inestimable value 
to all mills, inasmuch as they will 
be able to know what the standard 
number of roving is for making a 
certain number of varn, and many 
ether standards throughout’ the 
card room. 

L. L. Brown, superintendent, Cliif- 
ton (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, 
who is chairman of the weaving di- 
vision, will report on the meeting 
held at Anderson, §. C., on June 18th, 
at which time the very important 
matter of the adoption of standards 
for the grading of print cloths was 
passed upon and discussed. Owing 
to the lack of any established 
standards set up for the grading of 
print cloths, this information is 
going to be of vital interest to ail 
manufacturers, Mr. Cobb points out. 

Car! R. Harris, chairman of the 
spinners division will report on the 
activities of that division. 

Some months ago, a new section 
of the Association was formed, to 


Mr. Cobb also furnishes the follow- 
ing information regarding hotel ac- 
comodations: The rates at the Tybee 
be $7.00 per day for one person per 
Hotel, convention headquarters, wil! 


room, and $6.00 per day each for 
persons per room, American plan. 
The rates at the Hotel De. Soto. 


European plan, one person per room 
without bath, $3.00 per day: with 
bath, $3.50 per day up- Two persons 
per room, without bath, $4.50 per 
day; with bath, $6.00 up. The Hote! 
Savannah is another well appointed 
hotel with rates 
same, if is stated. 


Sidney Paine Retires. 


Sidney Paine who has been in 
charge of the textile department of 
the General Electric Company, has 
retire after a long period of service 
with that company. 

Mr. Paine has a large number of 
personal friends among the cotton 
manufacturers of the South and is 
held in high regard by them. 


practically the 
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Brushes You 
Ought Have 


Here is a new comber 
duster that is similar 
in design to our other 
popular brushes of this 
type. The only differ- 
ence is that the brush 
part is made of a 
stiff quality black 
horse hair. 
This is our 
No. 163 


Below is another 

new brush, the No. 

164 Loom Duster, 
which differs from oth- 
er models in that the brush 
part is a mixture of grey horse 


hair. Ends and sides are well /) 
flared, with oval bottom. Knots jf 
are placed with our new improved 4 
cement. 


Both these brushes are 
specially priced to in- 
troduce them to 

our trade. 


Our famous 

ABC guaran- 

tee assures your 

getting entire satis- 

faction either or 

both of these useful 
brushes. 


ATLANTA BRUSH Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Ring Traveler Clinics 


When we get a communication from a spinning mill 


which is having ring traveler difficulties, our mill ex- 


perts hold an immediate “clinic’’—and within a very short time they usually 
have the solution. 


That's service. it is our offering to the trade. Even though you are not 
a Victor customer, tell us your problem and we will give you our best effort 
to solve it. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 
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From the Days 
of the High Wheel Bike- 


UCKED away in the heart of Maryland 
is a factory that for half a century has 
been keeping in step with American in- 

dustrial progress. From the days of the “high 
wheeled bike” to the present era .of: de luxe 
motor cars, this factory has been producing 
quality products—products of the motive sort 
that have contributed much towards the pleas- 
ure and relaxation of all classes. 


Through successive steps, from the manufac- 
ture of the ancient, high wheeled bicycle, the 
pneumatic tired “two wheeler,” to the produc- 
tion of a present day quality motor car, this 
plant has used T. B. Wood’s Power Transmis- 
sion Appliances. 


Installed years and years ago, Wood’s Products 
are still performing efficiently and satisfactori- 
ly. And they will continue to perform in that 
manner, for Wood’s Power Transmission Appli- 
ances are built to endure. 


When you install Wood’s Cast Iron Hangers and 
Pulleys you assure your factory a life time of 
dependable power transmission performance. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of Power Transmission Appliances Since 1857 


SOUTFE. RN BRANCH : 
Greenville, SC. 


egy Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
a. Flexible Couplings, Fric- 
tion Clutches and the U. G. 
Short Center Belt Contac- 
tor. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 17) 
or traveler that is too heavy or too light for the yarn numbers being spun. 
Heavy travelers pul too much strain on the yarn when the ring rail is at ils 
highest point. With a light traveler, the balloon is too great at the lowes! 
point, causing the ends to lash down 

Other causes of bad spinning are poor system in oiling and cleaning: 
allowing top rolis to become dry for lack of oil; bolster and spindle steps 
dry, causing spindles to vibrate; spindles not plumb, top and bottom: 
guide wires nol sel over center of spimdle: thread boards too high or too 
low, which affects the ballooning of the ends: lifting rod bushings worn, 
which causes the ring rail te viorate. putting a great stram on the yarn. 

Bad spinning will result 1f bands that erip bottom of whorl are not in 
good condition and uniform. Otherwise you will not get the full benefit of 
the twist. Bad work also results from improper weight on top rolls; top 
rolls and steel rol's not parallel: rolls spread too far apart: blankets too 
thick on top rolls, causing too much cushion, which in the change of roving 
guide, dwells to a certain extent, making a crease m the cover; allowing 
creels to get dirty so that waste collects around bottom of roving skewers, 
until it makes a load for the roving to pull, causing roving to stretch 

The following points will also cause bad spinning: Lever screws out 
of adjustment, which lets lever down on the boards and takes weigh! off 
top front roll; stirrups pressing against front steel roll, which also takes 
weight off of front roll: worn cap bars which put rolls out of line. If ring 
rail is not level it causes greater traveler pull. 

In tempering the rings, some are made harder than others. The sof! 
ones gets ridges in them in the inside of the flange after being in use for a 
number of years, this being caused by the racing of the traveler. This 
puts a strain on the yarn, causing the end to break back when ring rail ts 
alt top change. 

Spinning will not run good if roller work is inferior, with thick and 
thin cots, or if the laps are cemented poorly. If cots slip, and roll Inspec- 
tion is not done properly, bad work will result. If rolls are allowed to 
stay in the frame too.long, they get soft and spongy and cause bad work- 
This applies particularly to ‘op front rolls, as the revolutions are greater, 
with considerable pressure on the flutes, which takes the durability out 
of the leather. 

In conclusion, I hope I have covered most of the causes of bad spinning. 

E Pluribus Unum. 


Number Forty-six 

It is with pleasure that I enter this contest hoping to help some one. 
First, we will take the roving. If the roving is made with too tight a 
tension, it will stretch thin places in it. Gouts in the roving, such as clearer 
waste or black, oily waste from the ends of bobbins, or from the drafting 
rolls, or if frame hands make hard ends in piecing will cause trouble. All 
of these things will make spinning run bad and should be avoided. 

Spinning frame should be level and on line and spindles plumb, and 
worn bolsters taken out; rings and guide wires set properly. This should 
be done at least once every year and if it is not, your spinning will not run 
like it should, Cleaning steel rolis is very important to good running spin- 
ning. They should be taken out of stands once every six months and thor- 
oughly cleaned and examined for loose joints and renecked if any are 
ioose. A loose joint is detrimental to good running spinning. Steel rolis 
should be cleaned by spinners or some one else once a week on numbers 
from 30°s upward and twice a week on numbers below 30's. Leather rolls, 
if not cared for and looked after, can cause spinning to run so bad it 1s 
disgusting to walk up and down the alleys. The section man, or some one 
else capable, should go over the leather rolls every eight weeks, taking 39 
many frames a week so as to get around every eight weeks, and take out 
all bad rollers. Don't wail till the rollers get so bad that the ends will nol 
stay up at all and the spinners take them out and put them in the guides. 

The cleaning of the leather rolls is very important in good running 
work. They should be cleaned good once every day and the oiling should 
by all means be done right, for the whole frame, but especially the leather 
rolis. ‘fhe back and middie rolls should be oiled twice a week, the front 
ones every day. Use just two or three drops of oil on the saddle for the 
back and middle rolis and on the front roll about one drop. This can be 
done very easily by letting the oil cup spout come in contact with fore- 
finger and the oil will run out on the finger and you can louch the roil 
neck where the saddle rests on it A good oil should be used here. If you 
use an oil that runs oul too freeiy or get too much on the roll it will get 
out on the leather, causing lap-ups and also ruin leather roll. 

It, is a good policy to keep the spinning clean if you want it te run 
good, especially such places as creels, back guides and rails. I have, in 
my experience with spinning, had bobbins to get slightly splintered around 
the top. This will cause the end to come down. If you have a good many 
of such bobbins, your spinning is bound to run bad. Sometimes bobbins 
may also get bruised al the top. A good spindle oil should be used in order 
to keep the spindles well lubricated and at the same time not get gummy 
in the bolsters. I can not mention oils that should be used on account of 
rules for the contest as oils have their competitors. These things may 
sound unimportant but must have attention to have good running spinning. 
It often occurs that gearing at draft may not be set properly. If set too 
deep the rolls will quiver and if not deep enough they may skip. Either 
condition is detrimental to the work, 
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I know of one spinning room where the yarn was so full of thin places 
that they couldn't sell if and the spinning ran so bad the spinners could not 
keep up their work at all. This trouble was found in the speeders. The 
front roll gears in a few of the speeders had a tooth broken out. Although 
the speeders were running all right, the spinning was bad. ¥ 

The right traveler is an important feature in good running work. Trav- 
elers need the attention of the overseer. He should be very careful in 
selecting the number of traveler for the yarn that he spins. There are lois 
of things to numerous to mention that has something to do with the trayv- 
eler that he should run. If you get your traveler too light the ends will be 
lashing or ballooning together and coming down, especially when frame 
is started wp after doffing until it is very near full again. If it is a filling 
wind, and if your traveler is too heavy if breaks the end down from too 
much tension. ‘Travelers should be changed once every two weeks, if 
mill is run at night and every four weeks if not run at night. I would like 
ror some of the men who think travelers need no changing and jus! le! 
them run until they come off to try changing them and see how much 
better their work will run. I have a spinning room in mind now that was 
running so bad they couldn't keep help and the trouble was travelers were 
loo light. When the right travelers were put on the work ran jus! fine, 
You can start new spinning rings with certain travelers when the rings 
wear a little they require.a heavier traveler. Often times this is neglected. 
Rings that are worn badly should be replaced with new ones. If they are 
allowed to run on after the travelers wear them until you can run your 
finger around in them and feel the little waves or bumps in them, bad 
running spinning will be the result, 

Sometinies we try to make yarn with too slack a twist in il, OT course, 
any spinner knows that it will run bad if the twist Is too slack. Where 
tape drive with binder pulley is not used and bands instead, lofs of times 
vou will find slack bands over the room and vou can't keep the ends up. 
Where this is the case yarn made on (his bobbin is fit for nothing but waste. 

Coming back to the drafting ro!ls, they should be set just as close 
between front and middle as you can get not to cockle the yarn. If too far 
apart it will cause thin places in the yarn which makes it weak. The thread 
board has a part to play in good running spinning. If it is too far away 
it gives too much room for the end to balloon and if too close it makes the 
thread rub the top of the bobbin and it is sure to come down if the 
bobbin is rough on the end or bruised. One and one-half inches is a good 
space between thread and top of bobbin. i 

ill. 


Number Forty-seven 

I want to give just a few “don'ts” when card room is running well and 
spinning is running bad. 

1) The overseer should not lose interest or give up (2) He should not 
iet second hand or section men lose interest and give up (3) Dent kcep 
a dirty floor (4) Don’t use poorly covered rolis (5) Don't allow travelers to 
run too long (6) Don’t allow fluted top rolls to run (7) Don’t allow crooked 
steel rolls to run (8) Don't use roving skewers with bad ends (9) Don't 
allow room to get too dry (10) Don't allow room to get too damp. 

11) Don't allow yarn to get too light or too heavy (12) Don't allow sides 
lo get dirty (13) Don’t allow top rolls to be improperly set (14) Don’t allow 
doffers to leave ends down (15) Don't allow dirty top creels (16) Don't allow 
spindies to run dry (17) Don't allow top or steel rolls to run dry (18) Don’t 
use poorly covered or uncovered scavenger rolls( 19) Don’t allow roving 
trumpets to get choked (20) Don't allow roving traverse to get out of 
erder and stand. 

21) Don't use worn cap bars (22) Don't use top rolls that are worn on 
either end or in the middle (23) Dont use badly worn front or back saddles 
\24) Don't allow stirrups to touch any rolls (25) Don't allow weight levers 
to rest on back side, (26) Don't try to run badly worn traveler rings 27) 
Don't use crooked or vibrating spindies (29) Don't use bands that are too 
soft (30) Don’t use different size bands. 

31) Don't allow frames to run with belt haif way on tight pulley (32) 
Don't allow spinners to “gang up” and talk (33) Don't allow separators to 
get out of line or set (34) Don’t allow spindles to become choked (35) Don't 
use boys for spinners (36) Don't allow spindles to stay out of plumb 37) 
Don't use crooked scavenger rolls (38) Don’t use bad bobbins (39) Don't 
try to run too light a traveler (40) Don't try to run too heavy a traveler. 

41) Don't allow travelers to get mixed (42) Don't allow any one to 
pul in rolls except section men (43) Don't allow frames to make smal! 
bobbins, fill the ring (44) Don’t usé too high a speed on cylinders, spindles 
or front rolls (45) Don’t allow spinners to take on more sides than they 
can run (46) Don't have thick and thin places in roving (47) Don’t stretch 
the roving (48) Don’t put too much twist in roving (49) Don't use insuffi- 
cient twist in yarn (50) Don't aliow rolis to run with loose cots (51) Don't 
drive help, lead them (52) Don’t lose your temper, or allow second hands 
and section men to do so (53) Don’t mix roving (54) Don’t use poor fixers. 

I think that points number 5, 9, 10, 11, and 49 are the worst causes of 
bad spinning. 

If I were to take charge of a spinning room under such conditions, the 
lirst thing I would do would be to change the travelers and if necessary 
put in a little more twist and gain the confidence of the help and get {hein 
all “working for me.” Then I would make any necessary changes to help 
the job. 


Learn More. 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office— 


‘The Leather with the Hair On” 


Notice 


CHECK STRAPS 


BONDARON Check Straps are made by a 
special tanning process which gives them 
great strength and resiliency. 


Notice the hair in the above illustration. 
This means that BONDARON leather has 
not been subjected to a lime dip which weak- 


ens ordinary check straps by destroying the 
fibers of the hide. 


In leather it always pays to buy the best. It 
will pay you to specify BONDARON Check 
straps and other BOND products wherever 
they can be used. 


Other BOND Products 


BOND TEXTILE LEATHER PRODUCTS 
made from Bondaron, Bondural or Bondex Leathers: 


Lug Straps Picker Leathers 
Harness Straps Apron Leathers 
Picker Straps Belting Butts 
Spihdle Straps - 
Shuttle Straps Oak Tanned Slabs 
Loom Pickers Lace Leather 

Cone Belts Valve Leathers 
Round Belting Back Straightenings 
Flat Belting Filleting Leather 
Spinner Belting 
Twister Cots English Sheep Skins 
Condenser Aprons Persian Sheep Skins 
Worsted Aprons English Roller Bends 
Bunters English Calf Skins 


Write for Booklet 101 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance.___ $2.00 
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10 


Single Copies 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders payable 


to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Arkwrights Organized 


N election held by the directors 
of The Arkwrights has resulted 
in the selection of the following of- 
ficers: 3 
President, F. Gordon Cobb, Lan- 
caster, 8S. C.; Vice-President, Frank 
S. Dennis, Lafayette, Ga.; secretary 
and treasurer, J. T. Hilton, West 
Raleigh, N. C.; Research Committee, 
Marshall Dilling, Ranlo, N. C.; L. L. 
Brown, Clifton, 8S. C. and Carl R. 
Harris, Inman, 8. C. 

Prof. J. T. Hilton is only elected 
for two months, as he must return 
to his duties at the Textile Depart- 
ment of the North Carolina State 
College on July ist. 

He will arrive in Charlotte on July 
5th and will begin the work of as- 
signing tasks or tests to those who 
have applied for membership in 
The Arkwrights. 

Those who wish to apply for 
membership can file application 
with Prof. J. T. Hilton, Box 903, 
Charlotte, N. C. The iniation fee is 
$10 and the annual dues are $3, and 
check for $13 should accompany the 
application, but the full amount will 
be returned if application fails to 
secure membership. 

Each of the twelve directors has 
sent his check for $13 and will be 
assigned his task at an early date. 

Under the plan of The Arkwrights 
no man can secure membership 
until he has completed in a manner 
satisfactory to the Research Com- 
mittee, a task assigned to him. The 
task will consist of some textile test. 

One director has taken as his task 
the determination of the per cent of 
inch fibres and other length fibres in 
inch cotton. 


He will secure a large number of 
samples of cotton sold as “inch cot- 


ton” and make charts of the length 
of the fibres contained therein. 

Another director will make a 
large number of tests on yarn made 
with one process of drawing and 
with two processes. 

We believe that in time it is going 
to be considered a great honor to be 
a member of The Arkwrights, as it 
will indicate that a man has textile 
knowledge sufficient to make a 
worthwhile test. 

The Arkwrights are to be con- 
gratulated upon being able to se- 
cure Professor Hilton, as it insures 
that they will start right. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, at their 
meeting in Asheville last week, ap- 
propriated $50 per month for one 
year for the support of The Ark- 
wrights and it is expected that the 
other cotton manufacturers associa- 
tions in the South will also make 
appropriations. 


The Tybee Meeting 
EPORTS coming to us indicate a 
very large attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Tybee Beach, 
near Savannah, Ga. on July 16th 
and 17th. 


Those desiring reservations should 
write to the Tybee Hotel, Tybee 
Beach, Ga., and we advise making 
such reservations at once. 

There will be _ sleepers from 
Greenville, S. C., and Charlotte, N. 
C., to Savannah, Ga. We will be 
glad to make reservations for berths 
for those desiring them from Char- 
lotte. 


Tybee Beach is a famous resort 
with a splendid bathing beach and 
we believe that those who attend 
will enjoy the meeting. 


Tompkins’ Cotton Mill Proc- 
esses and Calculations 


years ago we purchased 
from the estate of the late D. A. 
Tompkins the copyrights of his 
book, Tompkins’ Cotton Mill Proc- 
esses and Calculations, and at the 
same time acquired all the unsold 
copies of the Second Edition of the 
book. 

When they were exhausted we 
employed a man to revise the work 
and bring it up to date and we have 
now published and have ready for 
distribution the Third Edition. 

The former editions sold for $5 
per copy, but in order to bring this 
book within reach of the mill men 
the Third Edition will be sold at $2 
per copy. 

Tompkins’ Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations is profusely illus- 
trated and is in our opinion the best 
book on cotton mill calculations 
that has ever been published. 

Prior to the exhaustion of the 
Second Edition it was used as a text 
book by two textile schools. 


The Cotton Report 


B* the time this issue reaches the 
mills the Government report 
giving the acreage for 1926 and con- 
dition for June 25th will have been 
issued. 


Our guess is that the acreage re- 
port will show far less land planted 
in cotton than is now anticipated. 

We do not believe that 48,000,000 
acres were planted last year nor 
this year. 

From 1910 to 1913 the acreage 
varied from 32,000,000 to 38,000,000 
and we have. never believed that the 
farmers of the South have added 
10,000,000 acres since 1923. 

To those who travel over the 
South it appears that with the ex- 
ception of Texas, cotton is planted 
about where it has always been 
planted. 

Very little timber land has been 
cleared in recent years, and if there 
is more cotton land it has replaced 
other crops. What has it replaced? 

In our. opinion the Government 
has been dealing in percentages of 
increase rather than increased acres 
and has fallen into a serious error. 

In view of the report to be issued 
this week the following table will be 
found interesting for purposes of 
comparison: 
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The Wear Cotton Movement 


HE “Wear Cotton” movement 

which was started by the Wo- 
men's Club of Charlotte seems to 
be spreading over the South and is 
now being heard from in many 
places. 


When we heard that the Women’s 
Club of Charlotte contemplated the 
movement we purchased a hand- 
some gold vanity case for the first 
prize at their “Cotton Bridge” and 
we secured five other prizes from 
dress goods mills. The movement 
started by them seams to be bearing 
fruit. 


British Spinners Report 


E call special attention to the 

report of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association 
relative to the causes of the textile 
depression in England. 

While their conditions differ 
somewhat from our own, their con- 
clusions are worthy of careful 
study. 

It is interesting to note that Eng- 
land has only increased her cotton 
spindles by 200,000 since 1913 and 
also that only 9.6 per cent of the 
operation of her mills is for home 
consumption. 


Likes Contest Articles 


HE following letter, received this 
week, is acknowledged with 
thanks: 
Editor Southern Textile Bulletin: 


“As a reader of your valuable 
paper, I want to say that the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin is doing more 
for the benefit of the Southern tex- 
tile industry than any other paper 
I have ever had the opportunity of 
reading. The benefit that I have 
already derived from reading the 
articles you are at present publish- 
ing on the “Causes of Bad Spinning” 
are worth.ten times the subscription 
price of the paper 


“I feel that.every mill man. re- 
gardiess of his official position, 
should take off his hat to David 
Clark, editor, for the great good he 
is doing in educating the section 
men throughout the South.” 


Acreage and Production of Cotton in United States, 1910-2925. 


Acreage-————_———- Avg. Yield Production 

Planted. Picked. Per Acre (Census) 
Year— (Acres) (Acres) (Pounds) 500-lb. bales 
33,418,000 32,403,000 {70.7 11.608.616 
36,681,000 36,045,000 207.7 15,692,701 
34,766,000 34,283,000 190.9 13,703,421 
37,458,000 37,089,000 182.0 14,156,486 
1915_ _.. $2,407,000 31,412,000 170.3 11,194,820 
34,985,000 156.6 11,449,930 
RS 34,925,000 33,841,000 159.7 11,302,375 
37,217,000 36,008,000 159.6 12,040,532 
35,133,000 33,566,000 161.5 11,420,763 
87,043,000 35,878,000 178.4 13,439,603 
1921... 31,678,000 30,509,000 1245 7,953,641 
33,036,000 141.5 9,762,069 
1925. 37,420,000 130.6 10,139,671 
$2,641,000 41,360,000 157.4 13,627,936 
1925 090,000 46,053,000 167.2 16,085,905 
1926 48,458,000 ? ? ? 
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Personal News 


Geo. W. Becknell, of Vaidese, N. 
C.. has aecepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Marsh Cotton 
Millis, Salisbury, N. 


A. A. Oliver has been promoted 
from overseer carding and spinning 
to superintendent of the Roseland 
Spinning Company, Lincolnton, N. ©. 


E. BR. Ellenberg, of Greenville, 5. 
C., has become overseer of weaving 
at the Rhodes-Rhyne Mills, Lincoln- 
ton, N. 


C. B. Buchanan has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 


the Lowe Manufacturing Company,’ 


Huntsville, Ala. 


W. 8. Porter, of Atlanta, Ga,, has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Lincoln Cotton Mills, 
Evansville, Ala. 


QO. P. Morehead has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Henrietla 
Mills, Henrietta, N. to accept a 
similar position at the Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C. 


C. L. Gaffney, of Bessemer City, 
N. C.. has become overseer of weav- 
ing at the High Shoals plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, High 
Shoals, N. C. 


GC. E. MeAbee, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has become overseer spinning at the 
High Shoals plant of the Manyviile- 
Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. 


J. H. Eury has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Excell Manufacturing 
Company, Lincolnton, N. C., and i3 
now overseer of spinning at the 
Anderson Mills. of the same place. 


W- B. Holt has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Lowe Manu- 
facturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
io become superintendent of the 
Williamson Mills, Charleston, 8. vu. 


C. BE. Beal has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Anderson Millis, 
Lincolnton, N. U., to accept the posi- 
tion of overseer carding and spin- 
ning at night at the Roseland Spin- 
ning Company, of the same place. 


A. C. Revels has taken a position 
with the new spinning plant being 
built by the Unity Spinning Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. Mr. Revels recently 


resigned from the R. P. Yarn Uo-, of 


New Haven. Conn. He will assume 
his new duties July 1. 


J. S. Linder has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Lullwater Manufac- 
luring Company, Atlanta, Ga., to be- 
come overseer of weaving al the 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Canneliton, 
Ind. 


Marshall C. Stone, who has been 
assistant superintendent of the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
New Holland, Ga. has resigned (o 
become general superintendent of 
the Arkwright Mills, Arkwright and 
Enoree, S.C. He is son of M. G, 
Stone, general superintendent of the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company. 


Wills Hunter Goes With Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co. 

Wills Hunter has resigned as 
ireasurer of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
to accept a position with Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Co., 
of which his brother Guy Hunter is 
president. 

After a period as salesman con- 
neced with the Southern office, 
Wills Hunter was promoted to as- 
sistant treasurer and transferred to 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., where 
he wast a short time later promoted 
to treasurer. 

In going to the Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Co. he 
enters a business started by his 
father at Greensboro. N. C., but now 
grown to be the largest cotton goods 
commission house in the United 
States. 


George N. Hutton. 


George N. Hutton, president of the 
Hickory Spinning Company, Hick- 
ory, N. C., and the United Mills. al 
Mortimer, near Hickory, died at 
Battle Creek, Mich., where he has 
heen undergoing treatment for some 
lime. He was 57 years old. 

Mr- Hutton was a native of Gana- 
da. He moved to Hickory in 1896, 
and entered the lumber business. He 
builf up large number and furniture 
manufacturing interests, being one 
of the wealthiest men in his section. 
He was a partner in Hutton and 
Bourbonais, manufacturers of pack- 
ing cases which are widely used by 
cotton mills. Mr. Hutton was a 
banker, president of the Hickory 
Telephone Company and _ several 
lumber companies, He is survived 
by his wife and two sons. 


Martel Mills, Inc. 
Lexington S. C. 


J. C. Wilson............Cloth Room 
T. A. Taylor.......Master Mechanic 


Southern Office for Casa- 
blancas Corp. 


Greenville, 8. C.—Greenville has 
been selected as the Southern office 
of the American Casablancas Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of the al- 
lachments for the long-draft spin- 
ning system, it was announced here. 
Quarters have been secured in the 
Poinsett Hotel plaza and all business 
of the company in the Southern ter- 
ritory will be transacted thru this 
office. 

C. W. MeSwain, brother of Con- 
gressman McSwain and formerly di- 
rector of textiles at Clemson College, 
will be in charge of the office in this 
city. He will be assisted by Howard 
Callahan. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern At, Gastonia, N. C. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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MILL 


Carrollton, Ga.—The Fuller 
ery Mills expect to rebuild their 
nosiery plant which was burned 


early in June 


Anderson, S. is 
that the Anderson Hosiery 
will increase equipment for 
manufacture of bathing suits. 


understood 
Mills, 
the 


Corpus Christie, Téxas—lIt is re- 
ported that a new cotton mill is to 


be erected here by Blacklanagers, 
Inc., recently incorporated here by 
S. M. Nixon, and associates. 


—Hunitsville, Ala. The Lincoln 
Mills are planning to add another 
story to the present 4-story mill 
nuilding. The company has a large 
office building under construction 
al this time. 


New Orleans, La.—The Maginnis 
Cotton Mills will soon begin installa- 
tion of 200 Model E automatic looms 
recently purchased from the Draper 
Corp No additional carding and 
spinning equipment will be installed 
The new looms will give the com- 
pany a total of 1,200. 


Eufaula, Ala-——The Marcella 
fon Mills, purchased recently by 
A. and C. L. O'Neil, of the Enter- 
prise Coiton Mills, Enterprise, Ala., 
as noted, will be reorganized and 
placed in operation at an early date. 

The new company will thoroughly 
overhaul the equipment and make 
other improvements. The mill has 
8,000 spindles and 40 looms. 


Danville, Va.—Directors of the 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills. Ine. have authorized the 
same midsummer dividends as were 
declared last year. As a result the 
sum of 8412500 will be disbursed 
here on July 1- A three per cent 
semi-annual dividend has been de- 


clared on the preferred stock, total- 
ing $225,000, while a two and a half 
quarterly dividend has been author- 
ized on the common stock, ageregat- 
ing $187,500. 


Greenville, S. C.—Three Greenville 


mills declared dividends payable 
July 4. These dividends, together 
with those already declared, make 


the total to be paid out by banks and 


cotton mills of Greenville pass the 
$600,000 mark. 

The Woodside Mills and the 
Southern Worsted Mills have not 


vet had their directors’ meetings. 
Mills declaring dividends this 
week follow: 
Brandon Millis, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent on $970,000 common stock, or 


$38,000, and 3 per cent on $500,000 
preferred stock, or $17,500. 
Poinsett Mill, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent on $470,000 common stock. or 
$14,100. This mill has no preferred 
stock. 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1% per cent on $2,000,000 com- 
mon stock, or $30,000 This company 
has no preferred stock. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The duck mill in the 
Federal Prison here will probably 
be enlarged in accordance with 
plans being considered by the De- 
partment of Justice, Washington. 


Springfield, Tenn.— The Spring- 
field Woolen Mills have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, by Jack Tathan and E. B. 
Boyd. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


POSEPH DIXO 
JERSEY 


Dixon’s Paint 


Red Lead—Graphite Primer 
Aluminum—Graphite 
Silica—Graphite 


Consider the high cost of repaint- 
ing and use one of Dixon's Paints. 
They will give better protection for 
exposed metal or wood work at 
lowest cost and meet the require- 
ments of all specifications, 

The pigment, flake silica-graph- 
ite, provides a tough, yet elastic, 
film that expands and contracts 
with heat and cold without crack- 
ing or peeling. The graphite and 
silica are naturally and not artifi- 
cially combined, resulting in long 
life, efficient surface protection, 
elasticity and resistance to damp- 
ness. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 
Engineering Construc ; 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


number of 


Bridgeport, Ala. A 
local business men are making ef- 
forts to have a hosiery mill located 


here. It is understood that the pro- 
posed mill will move here from New 
York or Pennsylvania. 

Cliffside, N. C.-Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the addition being 
buill to the Cliffside Mills. The 
work includes the erection of a large 
bleaching plant. The product of 
the mill in the future will be towels 
exclusively. 


Petersburg, Va.— Twentieth Cen- 
tury Rayon Textile, Inc. reported 
formed by merger of Lubinette 
Knitting Mills, all of New York, eapi- 


tal $500,000; J. Schoenbaum, presi- 
dent, 352 Fourth Ave.; John Lang, 


treasurer, 1165 Gerard Ave. both 
New York; reported to use plant of 
Lubinette Knitting Mills, Petersburg, 
transfer 175 machines now: eventu- 
ally move 230: later plans erection 
of new building and installation of 
aditional machinery, 

Clinton, S. C.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Lydia Cotton 
Mills, C. M. Bailey was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the mili, suc- 
ceeding his father and former presi- 
dent, the late M. 8S, Bailey, whose 
death’ occured last February. Al 
the same time J, A. Bailey was etect- 
ed vice-president. 

The corporation declared its serial 
note dividend, payable July 1, of 
$17,500, and the reports for the year 
showed the mill in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Lexington, Ky.—Lawrenceburg, 25 
miles west of here, is now assured 
of a thread factory, which will be 
moved from Detroit, Mich.,. and put 
in operation this fall. 


President John W. Dawson for 
the Anderson County Chamber of 
Commerce signed a contract with 


the Dean & Sherk Corp., of Detroit, 
and C. A- Koerner, of Louisville, for 
the erection of a $90,000 structure. 
The contract calls for the comple- 
tion of the building by .Novermber 
3 

The company made thread in De- 
troit for 18 years, with a business 
running to more than $1,000,000 an- 
nually. It continuously employs 70 
women and 30 men. 

Bristol, Va. Announcement has 
been made in Elizabethton, Tenn. 
that the first unit of the new rayon 
plant of the American-Bemberg 
plant would be put into operation 
September 1. The initial unit, cost- 
ing two and one half millions of dol- 
lars, is now im the final stages of 
completion. 

The corporation expects to con- 
struct four aditional units, each to 
cost the same as the first. More than 
2,000 persons will be employed in 
each unit. Native labor will be em- 
ployed exclusively and the only for- 
eigners at the plant will be the 
technical experts, several of whom 
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will come from Germany. Prepara- 
tions are being made to begin work 
on the second unit as soon as the 
first is put in operation. 


Gaffney, S. C.—Announcement was 
made by the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, the largest cotion mill in 
in Gaffney, that the mill will be 
closed for the week of July 4. The 
curtailment, il was explained hy of- 
ficials of the mill, is due to the con- 
dition of the cotton market, anu al- 
though apprehension is felt of a 
longer curtailment, .officials of the 
mill stated that it would only be for 
the week. 

The Globe Manufacturing Uom- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, has prac- 
tically closed all this week, only a 
small portion of the machmery ot 
the plant being operated. It was 
stated by officials that the Globe ts 
operating just as orders are rceceiv- 
ed. If orders come in only that por- 
lion of the plant needed to execute 
such orders is operated. Globe of- 
ficials stated that they were unahie 
to make any statement as to when 4 
regular schedule might be resumed. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A night school 
for mill workers has been estab- 
lished by the Charles H. Bacon Uo. 
at Lenoir City, near Knoxville. 


Enlarge Textile Hall 


Greenville, 8S. C-—<-A truscon steel 
puilding, 60 by 200 feet, will be erect- 
building to eare for Lhe excess nut- 
ed on the west side of Textile Hal! 
ber of exhibiters who have applied 
for space in the Seventh Southern 
Textile Exposition to be held in 
Textile Hall, November ist to the 
6th inclusive. Space in this build- 


SS RIVER ST.. CRANGE.MASS. U. S.A 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 1—Novermber, 30, 1926 


Special Excursion Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 


Tickets on sale daily from all 
Southern Railway stations up to 
and including September 30th, 
final return limit all tickets fif- 
teen days including date of sale. 
Stop-overs permitted at Wash- 
ington and Baltimore in each 
direction within final limit of 
tickets. 
Fine trains, excellent schedules, 
pullman sleeping cars, — day 
coaches and dining car service. 
For further information and 
pullman sleeping car reserva- 
lions call on any Southern Rail- 
way agent or address: 

RK. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
Looms 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro- Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 


housing; Industrial Housing; 


; Steam 


Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


- COLORED COTTON YARN S 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 
twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured ly 


Lavonia Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


FOR -- 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


Reliable Devices 


1898 


Better Textile Dry 


Manufactured by GRINNELL fee Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Charlotte 
North Carokna 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
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ing has almost all beén sold and 
there is a possibilily some manu- 
facturers will be disappointed in not 
being able to secure space in the 
exposition this year. 

Only a few spaces remain unsold 
in Textile Hall. The great majority 
of the space in the hall was sold 
months ago, many of the exhibitors 
showing in the 1924 exposition ap- 
plying for space immediately after 
the close of the show that vear. It 
is a significant fact that the exhibits 
this year will be more comprehen- 
sive than ever and wil! include prac- 
lically everything used in the manu- 
facture of textiles. 

The list of exhibitors reveals the 
fact that manufacturers from every 
part of the country will be present- 
ed in the displays. Practically all of 
the big manufacturers of New Eng- 
land will have prominent spaces in 
the exposition. Southern manufac- 
furers of textile products and ac- 
cessories will be very much in evi- 
dence. Others will send their arti- 
cles for exhibits from the West. the 
North and the East. In fact the 4926 
exposition will be in every sense a 
national affair and will be a South- 
ern exposition because of the fact 
{haf it is held in the South. 


Few undertakings in the Southern 
States have enjoyed such phenome- 
nal success as has the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition in Greenville. It has 
grown from a modest beginning oc- 
cupying only a small are in a ware- 
house to gigantic exposition housed 
in its own building which it has in 
recent years outgrown and is now 
regarded as one of the greatest in- 
dustrial expositions in the entire 
country. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
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platen to suit 
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Presses. Let us 
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Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Norht Carolina Association 
Meets 


(Continued from Page 15) 


office of president, but of his nota- 
ble contribution to this Association 
and the industry in general by his 
splendid service as Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee for many 
vears; and, 

WHEREAS. this Association 
recognizes in his passing the loss of 
one of its finest spirits and wisest 
counsellors, 

THPREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Cotton Manuacturers’ As- 
sociation of North Carolina in con- 
vention assembled this the 26th day 
of June, 1926, expresses its profound 
sorrow at the passing of this friend 
and extends to his bereaved family 
its neartfelt sympathy; 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That the 
Secretary be instructed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the 
family of the deceased, also that a 
copy of this resolution be given to 
the Press and spread upon the min- 
utes of this Association. 

Condolence. 

WHEREAS, The Lord in His wis- 
dom has seen fit to remove from 
earthly labor W. A. Hart of Tarboro; 
Wm. H. Williamson of Charlotte; J. 
F. Alexander of Forest City; John 
R. Tolar of Favetteville: J. R. Cham- 
herlain of Raleigh: J. F. Taylor of 
Kinston: Geo. H. Brockenbrough of 
Charlotte: Robert L. Steele of Rock- 
ingham: Robert R. Bellamy of Wil- 
mington; B. Frank Mebane of Spray: 
and B-. T. Williamson of Alamance. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of North Carolina, In con- 
vention assembled, this the 26th day 
of June, 1926. extends to the bereav- 
ed ones its heartfelt sympathy, and, 

BE IT RESOLVED 
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That the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the families of 
the deceased, also that a copy of 
this resolution be spread upon the 


minutes of this Association and 
given to the Press. 
Thanks. 
WHEREAS. The success of this 


convention has been due to a large 
measure to the splendid addresses 
of Hon. James A. Emery of Wash- 
ington, D. €.; Hon. Thos. A. Drxon 
of Asheville; Judge Francis D. Win- 
ston of Windsor: and G. Floyd 
Rogers of Asheville; Mr. Harris; Mr. 
Law; Capt. Smyth; and to the Grove 
Park Inn for the delightful enter- 
lainment;: 

THBPREPORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the thanks of this Association 
be tendered to those who contribul- 
ed to the success of this convention, 
and that the Secretary of this As- 
sociation be instructed to transmit 
to each one of them a copy of this 
resolution. 


Visiting Gastonia Shops 
(Continued .rom Page 18) 


Mr. Ferguson realized that South- 
ern cotton mills were using very 
inferior gears and being confident 
that they could be convinced that 
high class gears were more efficient 
and economical, resigned his 
tion in Cleveland and established 
the Ferguson Gear Company in Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and has been very suc- 
cessful. 

He brought only one man with 
him but has developed very expert 
workmen from the young men that 
he employed in Gastonia. 

The Ferguson Gear Works occu- 
pies a well lighted building abou! 
40x60 with ample land adjoming for 
future extensions. 

They started in a small way but 


poOsi- 


as the business has grown they have 
added additional lathes and gear 
cutters. 

They make a few cast iron gears 


but. seventy-five per cent of their 
business is in steel gears. They 
make the most complicated spiral 


gears or anything in the shape of a 
gear. 

They buy steel! shafting of various 
sizes and it is cut into blanks as 
needed. 

Machines cut the gears automati- 
cally and accurately and most of 
them are case hardened in a small 
furnace which is located in an ad- 
joining building. 

Steel cut gears are so far superior 
to ordinary cast iron gears both in 
running and lasting qualities thal 
it is surprising that any mills con- 
tinue to use cast iron gears. 

Almost everywhere that the Fer- 
guson Gear Company has been able 
to get their steel cut gears into a 
mill, repeat orders have resulted. 

Their present business is not lim- 
ited to cotton mills but they go into 
many kinds of plants and they are 
also doimg a considerable business 
with other sections of the country, 
especially Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
They had just received an inquiry 
from Japan. 

James Kruesler is supermtendent 
of the shop and T. A. Adams, for- 
merly superintendent of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company at High 
Shoals, N. C. is traveling represen- 
lative. 

The success of the Ferguson Gear 
Juompany is based upon a high class 
product, produced by a man of long 
experience in that particular line of 
endeavor. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Leaving the Ferguson Gear Com- 
pany I drove to the Cocker Machine 
amd Foundry Company but found 
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Geo. Cocker was out of the 
Bob Craig was up town and 
Friday was at lunch, so I 
to postpone my inspection 
shop and came back to 


that 

city, 

D. Li, 
decided 

of their 
Charlotte. 

There is another case of an ex- 
perienced Man making a success in 
his particular line of business. 

Geo. Cocker first came South as 
salesman for warpers manufactured 


in Philadelphia and was a good 
salesman. 
He started the Cocker Machine 


and Foundry Company in order to 
build improved warpers and later 
developed a very fine line of dyeing 
machinery. 

Geo. Cocker is not only an un- 
usually good mixer who makes 
friends easily but has considerable 
inventive ability. 

I will at an early date visit his 
plant and describe some of the 
things that they are doing. 


Textile Folks Let Style Kill 
Goose That Lays the 
Golden Egg 


Shelby, June 19——In an address 
before the Gastonia Rotary Club 
here at Cleveland Springs Friday 
night, O. Max Gardner advanced the 
“Wear More Cotten” plan a step in 
North Carolina by shooting several 
cotton-coated shafts at the silken- 
clad ladies of the State, especially 
of the section where the price of 
cotton goods means so much to the 
general business stability. 

Addressing the.jadies present with 
their luncheon club husbands, all 
more or less in the cotton trade, Mr. 
Gardner declared that all the cotton 
in their costume would hardly sell 
for 30 cents—‘yet it is on the move- 
ment of these cotton goods that 
your silken clothes depend.” 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cleth Room and Packaging Machinery 
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Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


Our Automatic 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Shuttles are 


= | 
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Mr. Gardner's talk, entitled “The 
Cotton Boycott,” was not a mere bit 
of romantic color boosting cotton 
trade, but cited facts showing how 
siyle has stifled the South in its 
industry. 


The following excerpt from his 
address should be of general inter- 
est through all textile regions: 

“It is an economic crime how we, 
in this textile territory, have con- 
tributed to the boycotting of cotton 
in the home of its benefactors. I 
have not had sufficient opportunity 
to observe the apparel of the wo- 
men present tonight, but I venture 
Lo say that if we were to weigh and 
measure all the cotton, warp and 
filling, you women have on, it would 
not exceed in value, the proverbia: 
‘30 cents, and yet every woman here 
must rely upon cotton in some form, 
for the means with which to buy 
the frequently shabby, but shim- 
mering, silks. 

“We spend much time complain- 
ing about the dearth of business in 
all branches of textiles, and we pro- 
fess ignorance of the cause, yet I 
venture to say that the average sec- 
retary and treasurer of the average 
cotton mill in North Carolina, with 
his mouth full of misery, sits back 
with his shoes full of weary 
decorated with brilliant silk socks. 
Every farm girl is wearing silk 
stockings; every school girl; every 
cotton mill girl: every white gir! 
and every black girl. Five years 
ago they thought highly attractive, 
and did, in cotton lisle, but ‘them 
days are gone.’ 


feel 


“From cotton, the inexorable law 
of style went to wool and everybody 
was wearing wool hose. Then it 
abandoned wool and adopted silk. 
Our women have not only quit 
ealico and alamanee, bul gingham 
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is in the discard. A woman wearing 
a cotton dress today is almost as 
rare as a woman of twenty-five 
years ago, with her rustling, starch- 
ed petticoats. 

“We are in unconscious conspir- 
acy to kill our greatest industry in 
North Carolina, and until our people 
begin to wear more cotton goods, we 
are entitled to no sympathy, and 
should quit complaining about over 
production, high tariffs, wider mar- 
kets and better selling agencies. 

“Style, and style alone, is the 
proximate cause of the depression 
in the textile business today. Think 
of it, every other business in Amer- 
ica is good except textiles. Bank 
clearings are up 5% per cent; rail- 
roads are running, 15 per cent ahead 
of a year-ago; tobacco, 13 per cent; 
steel production is ahead of a year 
ago; industrial activity in May, 
1926, was 10.7 per cent ahead of the 
monthiy rate of last year; railroads 
are spending a billion, five hundred 
million dollars for construction this 
year. Labor is employed im al! lines. 

“It is futile to say we are suffer- 
ing from imports and foreign com- 
petition. There is no dumping of 
foreign made goods on the American 
market. There is just one haif as 
many yards of imports of cotton 
cloths coming into America now as 
entered for the first five months of 
1925. Ending May 31, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in Washington 
reports the cotton cloth imports 
into the United States, in yards, at 


a value of $7,128,712. while for the 
first five months of 1925 imports 
amounted in value to the sum of 


~13,423,475. The foreigner is not our 
frouble. He is bringing into America 
only a little more than 2 per cent of 
our possible textile production. 
“There is no agreement of diag- 


nosis as to the cause of the sus- 


tained depression in cotton textiles, 
and I have only touched one symp- 
tom tonight ,but it seems to me that 
a national movement, challenging 
the primitive instinct of self-pro- 
tection and self-defense compels us 
to take the leadership in direct ap- 
peal to the American people to res- 
cue the South from the strangling 
decrees of style. 


“Let us prove our faith by our 
works, and continue to cultivate and 
create the necessary appreciation of 
cotton goods in the adornment and 
beauty of American womanhood.” 


A Ray of Sunshine 


Boston News Bureau) 


A ray of sunshine for the cotton 
mills is now discerned in the pro- 
posed formation of a cotton textile 


institute for the compilation and 
‘distribution of statistics about the 
various phases of the industry. The 


anticipated organization of the in- 
stifute is considered by New England 
manufacturers as the most intelli- 
gent co-operative step that has yet 


been suggested to cure the ills of 
‘he textile industry. 
The idea originated with the 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which comprises 90 per 
cent of the Southern mills. Local 
vextile men are inelined to look 
upon it as an indication that the 
South realizes the futility of over- 
production and is taking an active 
step to stabilize the indusiry. It is 
also regarded as evidence that locu- 
tion in the South by no means pre- 
cludes the possibility of unprofitable 
operation. To substantiate this 
reasoning, current curtailment in 
the South is pointed to. 
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Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
has denied rumors that he has been 
offered a post as “dictator” of the 
cotton textile mdustry, similar to 
the position of Will Hays in the mo- 
tion picture business. Such a propo- 
sition has been discussed in South- 
ern circles, but the gentral local 
opinion is that a textile “dictator” 
could do little to help the situation. 

As yet the scheme for organizing 
the cofton textile institute is in only 
a formative stage, and if is no 
known how much ground it will 
cover or what problems it may 
solve. It is expected that the miils 
will be asked to send in data on 
stocks, sales, prices, costs, etc. With 
the assembling and dissemination of 
average figures mil men will have 
facts to guide them instead of 
guesses as now. 

The hope of the textile manutfac- 
turers is that some way can be found 
to lessen the intense competition 


that has done so much to disrup! 
the industry in recent years. More 
specific information on how this 


may be accomplished should be 
fotheoming when delegates of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, the Northern body, and 
of the American Cotton Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. the Southern or- 
ganization, meet in New York in 
lune to discuss the matter. The 


manufacturers have been promised 
the assistance of the Departmen! of 
Commerce in carrvinge out their 
plans. 


As with so many other difficult 
economic situation that have 
the world in recent Limes, beginning 
notably with the Dawes Plan, the 
first sensible step is to get the facts. 
Then procedure can be worked out. 
Thal sequence now awaits the tex- 
file industry. 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


For your own good don’t fall nto the 


error of thinking that salt is “just salt. 


It may have as many disguises as Sher- 
lock Holmes, but /nternational Salt can 
alwavs be identified by its pure, un- 


varying quality. 


That is why it is used by the best in- 
dustrial tamilies why Internationa! 
Salt is synonymous with high standard 


results. 


Now as to your order. There is a 


near-to-you International ware- 


house that ships promptly 


475 Fifth Ave. BSG 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY. Inc. 


What Could Be Fairer? 


We don’t ask you to take our WORD for it that 


SPOTSGO 


removes grease spots and oil stains from all kinds of mate- 
rial without injuring the fibre. But we would like for you 
to take a SAMPLE and prove it for yourself. 


There’s a Mill Supply Jobber Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 
29-49 Norfolk Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Delivery and Receiving 
Charges At New Orleans 


Williams 
The following is a 
communication from the vice-presi- 
aent of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, who is a member of the firm 
of Pape, Williams & Co. 

Much has been published receniis 
regarding what is termed “economic 
waste” incurred through the fune- 


By Ben J. 
Editor's Note 


tioning of the hedge machinery of 
the cotton exchange, defined to in- 
clude the costs and chargets inci- 
dental to the receipt and shipmen! 


as well as the delivery of eotton 
against contract. 

Recentiy there was published bs 
4 prominent firm a circular which 
emboided a number of schedules re- 
lating [o what was called “in and ou! 
waste of tendering on future 
tracts.” It is only natural fo assume 
that the figures and schedules as se! 
forth were accepted by many of th” 
lrade on their faee and without 
being carefully studied or analyzed 

If is not the purpose of this artic e 
the figures appiving to 
markets other than New Orteans. 
but if can be truthfully said thal 
ihere is practically no “im and oul 
waste” or material economic loss 
sustained through the delivery or 
receipt of coton agains! New Orleans 


TS 


contracts. 

Included in the list of eharges 
summarized as “waste” (in the docu- 
ment referred to which was prepar- 
ed by the prominent spot house) are 
items of sampling, weltzhing, inter- 
Insurance, and warehousing 
These are natural charges and cer- 
lainivy should not be regarded as 
waste when incurred at New 
Orleans. 

Of necessity, firm engaged 
in the merehandising 
cotton either as shipper to a demes- 
Lie mill or as an exporter must ship 
ifs purehases to and concentrate iis 
stocks al a limited numer of places 
some firms use only one port) io 
enable the assembling of 
even-running- qualities for applica- 
tion against definite sale ecommil- 
ments. This is possible only through 
the concentration of cotton at one 
or two places, preferably a por 
which enjoys such privileges (with- 
out penalty) and the stoppage in 
fransit at this port, which includes 
examination and warehousing, for 
a period of not to exceed one year, 
eannot be termed .“waste. . It 1s 
natural to sample and weigh cotton 


est, 


every 


misiness oO 


prover 


at the concentration point. These 
services are incurred whether the 
cotton is finally tendered agaims'! 


fulure contract or not. 
At New Orleans there is a reserv' 
sample system which enables the 
storer to direct the certification of 
his cotton al any time wilhoul phys- 
ical re-handling of the bale being re- 
quired and the only actual expense 
incurred exclusively chargeable 
tendering is thirty cents per bale 
assessed by the Uniled States Board 
of Cotton Examiners for certification 
Therefore, this is the only charge 
which might he regarded as an ex- 
pense due to the functioning of the 
contract machinery of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange. 
When cotton is received 
contract at New Orleans, if 


agains! 
may be 
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exported without other 
than the nominal charge of two 
cents per bale for marking. Prac- 
Lically every bale is compressed to 
high-density before shipment, and 
when this service is rendered the 
warehouse absorbs charges inciden- 
ial to the movement of the cotton to 
shipside- The charge for high-densi- 
i'y compression is the exact differ- 
ential between the ocean freight 
rate for this package as compared 
with standard compressed cotton. 


expense 


The New Orleans contract is eclse- 
lv Imked with the Southern spot 
markets. It fluetuates with them 


and is responsive only to those de- 
velopments and activities which 
lezitimately affect them. This con- 
tract possesses all the qualifications 
required to assure genuine price in- 
surance. The entire cotion world ts 
fortunately at last awakening to the 
fact that the logical contract marke! 
is located at New-Orleans’ and 


all interests are safeguarded when 
that contract. which has funetioned 
for mere than a half-century, is the 


spot transaction 


hesis of a 


Rayon Price Lower 


The Viscose Co., leading domestic 
producers of rayon have reduced 
their prices 35 cents a pound on 


(jrade “A” 150 demer, 40 cents on 


Girade “RB” 4150s and 45 cents on 
Grade “C” 150s. The lower prices 


are effective July 1, 

Three hundred denier was reduc- 
ed 25 cents a pound on Grades A 
and B and 30 cents on Grade t. 

In explaining the reasons for the 
reduction, S. A. Salvage, president ol 
the Viscose said that if was 
necessary for them to depart from 
the policy they adopted in Aprii to 
maintain because there was 
too wide a difference between their 


prices 


prices. and the rates quoted for 
Kuropean rayon yarns. 
“The low wages that prevail in 


Kurope and the greatly depreciated 
foreign currency with whicn we 
have to attempt to eompete have 
compelled us to make drastic reduc- 
lions in our prices, effective July 1, 
and we hope that our action will 
fully restore confidence in the ravon 
market.” Mr. Salvage said. 

While it is taken for granted that 
the other domestic producers wil! 
follow the lead of the Viseose Co. in 
naming new prices, only one, the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., has vet defin- 
ifely taken such action-~ 

Bertrand R. Clark, president! of the 
Industrial Company, stated that the 
would meet the Viscose prices. “W 
are glad of the price reduction,” Mr. 
Clarke said, “because it wi'l set at 


rest the rumors of price cutting 
have been in the markel and now 
we look for a stable market with 
no changes for many months to 


come.” 


Du Pont Ravon Co. will have a 
sales meeting in Buffalo and it is 
expected that some action will he 


laken there on the new prices, ac- 
cording ‘to the local sales manager, 
Frank Seull, 

Ss. L. Coursen, president of th 
rubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, said that they had no slate- 
ment to make just al this lime about 
prices. It is expected, however, tim’ 
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they will announce changes before 
July 1 

American Cellulose and Chemica! 
Manufacturing Company have noth- 
ing to say just now, according to 
Major E. E. Boreham. Their prod- 
uct, however, comes into a different 
category. 

Leading importers of rayon yarn 
said they were not ready to make 
any announcement of changed 
prices. The majority brought up the 
point that Viscose had reduced 150 
denier Grade “B”" 40 cents a pound 
and that im the consuming mind it 
was this grade which was most com- 
petitive with foreign grade A. It 
was conceded that the 40-cent in- 
cision in the grade B placed the im- 
ported in a harder competitive posi- 
tion than he has ever known before. 


R. H. Kagi With the Farish 
Company 


R. H. Kagi has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Hunter Manufacturing 
& Commission Company and accept- 
ed a similar position with The 
Farish Company, Inc., to take effect 
immediately. 

Mr.:Kagi has had wide experience 
in manufacturing, styling and de- 
signing cotton and rayon fabrics m 
European mills and New England 
mills, and more recently through 
his later connections in the New 
York market where he has been 
handling a general line of these 
fabries for Southern mills, includ- 
ing flannels, suitings, colored goods 
and faney goods. 

In discussing this connection The 
Farish Company states that they are 
enlarging their research depart- 
ment, lately organized to promote 
the sale of cotton goods in general 
through regular channels and to 
help create new markets and new 
uses for eotton goods. 

The purpose of this department is 
lo keep ahead of the changing styles 
and requirements for cotton goods 
and work out new fabrics, new de- 
signs, and aditional outlets for the 
production of the mills seiling 
through The Farish Compan. 


Says Textiles on Firm Basis 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Speaking be- 
fore a meeting of the merchants of 
Spartanburg, John A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Saxon and Chesnee Cot- 
ton Mills and Central National Bank 
of Spartanburg, asserted that the 
textile business was being placed on 
a firm basis. 

Mr. Law opened his address with 
the statement that the longer he 
remains in business the more he 
comes to admire and respect the 
real merchant—not the “fly by 
night” type, as he termed it, but the 
one who by consistent buying and 
selling helps much in the building 
up of his community. He main- 
tained that, as an educator, the 
merchant had just as great a part 
in a community's well being as the 
high school teacher or any other 
type of educator. 

“I do not propose to talk to you 
about your business,” he said, “for 
I am not a merchant, but I have 
watched it with keen interest in a 
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general way and remarked upon the 
workings of several laws thal apply 
to it.” 

After pointing out the advantages 
of Spartanburg as a shopping center 
for this county, Mr. Law said: 

“I know that you are concerned 
about the present status of the cot- 
fon mills about you. Last year in 
spite of certain amount of curtail- 
ment, we got along splendidly. This 
vear I do not anticipate any curtail- 
ment from lack of power, for we 


are now well prepared for emergen- 


cies in that way. There will he 
some curtailment, due to the pres- 
ent textile marketing conditions, bul 
I do not believe that it will be 
great. 

“The situation in the textile busi- 
ness is now rather acute, caused by 
the fact that we mill men have been 
the poorest merchants in the world. 
We have let opportunities to create 
n greater demand for our commodi- 
lies pass, but we shall not do so in 
the future. T believe that within a 
short time we shall have perfected 
an organization which will solve the 
problem, which the selling agents 
say is caused by over production 
and which the manutacturers main- 
tain is caused by under consump- 
fron. 

“In spite of the general talk of 
curtailment, I believe that our mills 
will run almost regularly through- 
out the year. There will be some 
curtailment, but I do not believe 
that it will be heavy. Lam im hopes 
that we will soon have worked ouf 
a” program which will mean the end 
of this matter of annual curtail- 
ment. 


"Tis a Little Funny 


fhe Coneord Tribune thinks it’s a 
little humorous that Eastern cap- 
italists coming into.the South, as 
some of them have been doing iate- 
lv, and visiting North Carolina on 
their journeys, should express thein- 
selves as being surprised to find tha! 
cotton mill people are fairing sv 
well, living so comfortably and en- 
joying so many of the advantages of 
material benefits. 

Wonder what they thought they 
would see, anyhow? 

Did they believe some few reports 
and articles that, forsooth, have ap- 
peared occasionally in newspaper's 
and magazines written from the 
angle of bias and pure prejudice and 
dealing untruthfullv with this ele- 
ment of our people and the manner 
of their living? 

It is rather funny, comments The 
Salisbury Post, that there are well 
informed ‘people in other sections 
who come South for the first time 
all fed up on a lot of false notions, 
gotten from no one knows where. 
We are gradually working tu the 
elimination of ills of all sorts, jus! 
honest-minded folks are duvinz 
everywhere, and no one need be sur- 
prised to find the fullest evidence of 
progress here as in others sections. 
Those who work in the mills are of 
the same blood, same family as those 
who own them. They are Americans 
of long standing and that ougat to 
answer any question that a visitor 
might bring here.—Charlotte News. 
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Honor Memory of William 
Gregg 


(Continued from Page 13) 


account of the Greggs is taken from 
The Edgefield Advertiser: “William 
iiregg was born Feb. 2, 1800 in Mo- 
nongahela county, North Western 
Virginia. His great-greal-grand 
father, John Gregg, a. native of Scoi- 
land, and a man of properly was 
traveling in Ireland and met William 
Penn at his lead mines; he became 
acquainted with, and was converted 
by him to the Frends, or Quaker 
religion. They traveled together in 
England and Germany, and came to 
this country in the vear 1682, They 
bought land adjoining each other im 
Delaware, on the Brandywine river. 
John Grege had four sons, whom ihe 
settled im different parts of the 
country. His son, William, married 
the daughter of a German atsrono- 
mer of some celebrity, named 
Hinehy. For him he bought a tract 
of land on Red Clay creek, about 
len miles from Washington, Del., 
and built him a grist mill, the only 
one within 30 miles at that -time. 
This was the great-erandfather of 
the subject of this memoir. 
Herman Gregg, 'his grandfather 
built a fine house near the mill. The 
old house is still in pretty good pre- 
servation, and his name and his 
wife's (Herman and Mary) inseri)b- 
ed with dark colored bricks over the 
front entrance. Mr. Grege’s father. 
William, was born in this house. He 
settied in Virginia and during (the 
Revolutionary war took up arms in 
behalf of his mative country, and 
was among the troops who fough! 
in defense of Charleston. Here he 
was taken prisoner by the British, 
at the surrender of the city. Whilst 
on the road to Ninety-Six with other 
prisoners, he managed to make his 
escape, and found his way back to 
his native State. There he married 
and ‘returned to South Carolina, and 
settled in Newberry district. He sub- 
sequently removed to Monongahela 
county. Virginia, where the subject 
of our memoir was born. At the age 
of four vears the mother died, which 
caused the separation of the family. 
He was placed with an uncle, Jaco 
Gregg, who resided in Alexandria. 
He was a watchmaker by trade, and 
had accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. He was also engaged in the 
manufacture of spinning machinery. 
Jacob Gregg Moved to Georgia. 
In 1810, Jacob Gregg moved to 
Georgia, taking his young nephew 
with him Here he erected one ol 
the first cotton factories in the 
South. It was situated on Little 
River—Whatley Mills—midway be- 
tween Monticello and Madison. The 
machinery was principally of his 
own manufacture. During the con- 
tinuance of the war, the enterprise 
was successful, but the return of 
peace brought with it such a floou 
of foreign goods into the country, 


that nearly all the establishments of 


this kind were prostrated. The de- 
preciation of property invested in 
manufacturing establishments ruin- 
ed the fortunes of Jacob Gregg, and 
he placed his nephew, William, with 
one of his old friends in Lexington, 
Ky., to learn his own trade—that of 
watchmaker and silversmith, It was 
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at the cotton factory in Georgia, 
however, that our young friend 
learned to love and understand ma- 
chinery: 

He remained in Kentucky until 
1821, when he went to Petersburg, 
Va., to perfect himself in his pro- 
fession. In 1827, he established him- 
self in business in Columbia, 8. t. 
Mr. Gregg commenced business in 
Columbia with economy and assid- 
uous attention to the duties of his 
profession. 

Not wanting in enterprise, he 
gradually enlarged his business: that 
was soon extended to an extensive 
Kuropean correspondence and direct 
trade. To effect this, he visited Enz- 
land and France, in 4837, for the 
purpose of forming the necessary 
connections.” In 1838 he removed 
to Charleston, 8. C.. when he resum- 
ed his former business in the firm 
of Hayden, Gregg & Co. 

He watched ship after ship anch- 
ored to the wharves of his beloved 
Charleston, laden with the many 
articles produced by Yankee indus- 
iry; he felt the complacency of his 
fellow countrymen under an ultterls 
rumoeus economic system: he felt 
the weight of the underprivileged, 
illiterate, half starved and utterly 
ruined, “poor white trash,” and saw 
and felt it all beyond his power to 
contain himself. With unparalile! 
courage he began to preach repen- 
iance toward the Kingdom of Indus- 
try. 

To the politicians he exhorted. 
“(aod speed the day when her (South 
Carolina) politicians will be exhort- 
ing the people to domestic industry, 
mstead of State resistance: when 
our Clay clubs and Democratic as- 
-ociations will be turned into socie- 
lies for the advancement of scien- 
lifie agriculture and promotion of 
mechanic arts; when our capitalisis 
will be found following the example 
of Northern eities in making such 
investment of their capital as will 
give employment to the poor, and 
make them producers instead of 
burdensome consumers.” 

Even Mr. Calhoun, our great 
oracle is against us in this matter; 
he will tell you, that no mechanical! 
enterprise can suceeed in South 
Carolina and that to thrive in cotton 
spinning one should g6 to Rhode 
Island.” ‘To the legislature he said 
“gentlemen what we need is to go 
io work:-” To the cotton planter he 
brought the argument of a Rhode 
[Island enterprise where “175 hands 
in 12 months, convert 4329 bales of 
cotton into cloth, thus adding 40 
dollars to the value of each bale.” 
Hammond had said in congress 
“Would any nation make war on 
cotton? Without firing a gun, with- 
out drawing a sword, should they 
make war on us we could bring the 
whole world to our feet—whal 
would happen? England would top- 
ple headlong and carry the whole 
civilized world with her except the 
South—No you do not dare to make 
war on cotton. No power on earth 
dares to make war on cotton. Cot- 
ton is King.” 


Gregg Speaks for Industry. 
Grege told them frankly tha! 
those who had the power to make 
the implements of war would win 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


ments they could hide the combina- 
tion. I have seen them come time 
and again first dressed in sackcloth, 
in day clothes and clothes 
thinking they could hide the figure 
hid in the garments. 

Yet we have reached the time 
when the judicial and adminuistra- 
live mind realizes that while it can- 
not and ought not and in public in- 
lerest never should give approval to 
artificial combinations which under- 
lake 4o make themselves the master 
of a particular field by artificial 
means, there is one monopoly that is 
to be encouraged at all times and 
the development and growth of 
which 1s for the benefit of the pubic 
and that is the monopoly of merit. 
The man who makes the best goods, 
who has the highest professional 
skill, who has the greatest business 
abilit is to be encouraged to develop 
that business, to enlarge that skill, 
to make the best product, than take 
us much of the market as the char- 
acter of his product can win for if 
bul he cannot use artificial weapons 
lo bu up and make his money by 
artificial mechanism. We have 
come to the point where we recog- 
nize that. 


dress 


We recognize clearly the fact to- 
day that our suspicion and fear tiat 
knowledge tm the possession of our 
business competitors threatens the 
public, 1s ufterly false. I think that 
is exactly the position that we have 
now reached. 


The confusion that arose is wel! 
illustrated by the conception of this 
situation which the attorney gep- 
secretary of Commerce was trying 
eral possessed in 1923. When the 
'o discover the status of a trade as- 
sociation he made inguiry of the al- 
lorney general as to what the trade 
association could do with reference 
to the compilation of business sta- 
tistics and the attorney general con- 
fused the issue by saying: 


“T have no doubt that it is im- 
portant that those engaged in an in- 
dustry have general information as 
lo the eonditions of that industry, 
but I think that information should 
be distributed strietly through a re- 
sponsible medium like your depart- 
ment the Department of Commerce 
and I see no objection to its being 
gathered by the association, procid- 
ed it be strictly guarded and the as- 
sociation be prohrbited from dis- 
tributing it among its membership. 
This is but a statement of the posi- 
tion I feel impelled to take as At- 
lorney General of the United States 
in enforcing the Anti-Trust Act.” 


The associaiion is justified m 
gathering information but it must 
not use it, must not give it to its 
members. You can accumulate an 
encyclopaedia of facts but don’t ap- 
ply them! That is translating the 
saying of the old lady to her daught- 
er, “Hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb but don’t go near the water!” 


Following that in the confusion I 
had offered to bring together 18 
in the United States who had a great 
deal of experience .with trade asso- 
ciations for the purpose of under- 


laking to tell us the actual legal 
Status of trade associations in tue 
confusion and doubt that was 
wrecking and threatening with dis- 
solution. After discussion among 
ourselves we reached the conclusion 
that compilation, publication and 
distribution by trade asociations of 
their members of trade information 
was not illegal and of immense pub- 
ie and private importance that 
they should receive judicial decision. 
We believed that it could be accom- 
plished by test cases because we 
wanted a judicial decision. To be 
told even by the best of lawyers 
what he can dod is a poor substitute 
for judicial determination  after- 
wards and those who practise law 
are aware of all the difficulties thal 
arise between the courts of original 
opinion and ultimate conjecture. 
Finally, we believed that our remedy 
was not to be found im the enact- 
ment of new legislation: that sub- 
stantive amendment of the anti- 
trust act to define the legitimate 
operations of trade associations was 
not feasible and of questionable de- 
sirability. We did not believe it ae- 
sirable to create administrative 
agencies to deal with this situation. 
Administrative agencies are always 
subject to ultimate judicial decision. 
It was suggested that we gain gradu- 
ally by adopting what is called de- 
claratory decisions thai citizens 
might be enabled of their own initia- 
tive to secure a judicial définition 
of their rights with respect to com- 
hinations without making theim- 
selves victims of civil or criminal 
proceedings and without having 
vour directors subject to embarrass- 
ment undertake to go tmto court 
when a combination was tormed, 
present to Ahe-court and secure an 
opinion as to whether or not the 
combination as it stood and before 
it became operative, with withim the 
iaw. Every new consolidation that 
is formed is confronted with thai 
fact that it must do so at risk if il 
cannot obtain an opinion in advance. 
It must be ultimateiy reviewed and 
determined by judicial opinion. If 
vou are going to have a combination 
or raise funds or issue bonds the 
most important thing is to know 
whether it will stand a judicial de- 
cision, so it would be of immense 
value is we could adopt a friendly 
action and let that determine il just 
as we find out where a title is in- 
vested in the English way. It would 
he of great gain if we could apply 
that to combinations whereby if the 
United States or the Stale were 
made a party we could bring suit 
and detremine it. Any transaction 
afterwards would have the advan- 
tage of predetermination of the 
legality. As a result of that the 
Committee met with the Attorney 
General and we discovered in the 
course of a very mieresting conver- 
sation with him and associates that 
there was a decided opinion on the 
part of some of the associates that 
a trade association was per se illegal, 
that any attempt to give information 


was illegal, for the reason that they 
concluded that a man possessed of 


common information would likely 
indulge in combination without 
agreement, that common knowledge 


the same economic facts would re- 
sult in some kind of action. Then 
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the result was that test cases were 
brought in the U. 8. Supreme Court 
and the court cut the Gordian’ knot. 
These things after all are very 
simple. 

It was held 


i. That an association or combi- 
nation of persons or corporations 
may fairly and openly compile and 
distribute timely trade information 
to their members or associates, pro- 
viding such association or combina- 
lion is not reaching or attempting 
to reach an agreement or arrange- 
ment to restrict production or 
prices, or divide territory or other- 
wise artificially restrict competition 
among themselves. 

Secondly, That the data which 
may be lawfully compiled and dis- 
tributed under such circumstances 
may include: unidentified informa- 
tion as to the cost of the produrt, 
the price received for it in closed 
transactions, the volume of such 
production, the stocks on hand, and 
the approximate cost of transporta- 
Lion frrom the established centre of 
shipment to the various places of 
consumption. 


Third, That a tendency to uniform 
price for a standard article follow- 
ing the distribution of legitimate 
‘rade information merely indicates 
the natural operation of economic 
law following the exercise of a valid 
right. It is not in itself an iddex 
of illewal trade restraint. 

Fourth, That such associations, or 
persons or corporations within the 
same industry, subect to the restric- 
lions stated, may freely meet and 
discuss the information thus obtain- 
ed. 


These opinions do not mean thal! 
associations previously. condemned 
are legitimatized. It gives no license 
to misuse timely trade information 
or by any device or disguise use a 
trade association to artificiaily con- 
trol production, prices or the ter- 
ritory of competition. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the 
opinion merely affords each indus- 
iry an opportunity to collectively 
assemble essential inforniation 
which substitutes intelligent for ig- 
norant competition. It gives each 
industry an opportunity to set up 
self-eovernment in the use oi this 
new freedom and establish a custom 
which will sternly confront any 
threatened abuse of this valuable 
right. It is confidently anticipated 
that it will mean the growth of a 
common law of custom within each 
industry which will make unnces- 
sary the further intervention 0: 
government, to prevent or regulaie 
abuse. 


[It gives you the choice of allowing 
combination to be abused or estab- 
lishing trope ethics as the common 
law of industry. If abuse deveiops 
we are confronted here as in every 
other type of human activity if man 
will not control himself, there will 
be intervention from without. We 
will have Government not private 
control in our own industries. I only 
hope that we will be more success- 
ful in raising the quality of private 
control then we are in elevating the 
character of our political govern- 
ment in the genera! affairs of life. 


It is a truism to say that the in- 
telligent conduct of business and the 
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relation of the parts of an industry 
to the whole and to other industries 
requires accurate base information 
respecting the fundamental facts of 
the industry both with respect to 
current production and current dis- 
tribution, Individuals or corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of common products ought 
not only to have acess to general in- 
formation respecting crops and mar- 
kets but available by association 
with those engaged in his own 
specialty the volume of production, 
sales, stocks in hand, rate of turn- 
over, prices in closed transactions 
and the data which permits com- 
parisons with similar information in 
preceding years. It is not only true 
that we need it as producers, but, 
as Mr. Hoover has suggested, we 
need “a census of distribution” if 
we are to be informed of stocks in 
the hands of consumers and the 
character and quality of it, that will 
not only inform us more accu:atei\ 
as to the markets but the area of 
sales and distribution. It will be 
control waste distribution. It will 
save us from high pressure meas- 
ures In territory from which there 
is no reasonable hope of return in 
proportion to expenditure. We are 
entering upon a day in which we can 
go forward with more intelligent 
understanding of our pathway. Many 
interrogation points that stood be- 
fore us in the path of the Anti- 
Trust law have been removed. If 
in our hearts we are ready to go 
forward in an honest endeavor to 
compete on a basis of intelligent in- 
formation there is coming that day 
when we will have a large and in- 
already growme and altready ex- 
lelligent body of opinion, which is 
pressing itself in other industries. 
which will realize that the. changes 
that have taken place in the indus- 
trial life of the world will require in 
public not less than private inter- 
est the distribution of current in- 
formation essential to the intelligent 
tution of regulated cooperation for 
management of industry, the substi- 
the absurd compulsions of cul 
throat competition. 


Memphis Wholesale Trade in dJunc 
May be 259% Over 1925. 


Memphis, Tenn.— Wholesale dry 
soods houses report an early June 
business, which if continued al the 
rate of (he first 10 days of the month 
will give inerease of from 20 to 25 
per cent over the same month las! 
year. Every branch of the trade is 
optimistic on the outcome for the 
month since the early orders have 
heen received. 


Piece goods buyers report that 
there is a continued active demand 
for wash fabrics, for crepes, ani 
voiles in solid colors and prints, es- 
pecially in the polka dots. These 
latter are being marketed warily, 
however, the wholesaler following 
the policy of the merchant and buy- 
ing only as the demand warrants it. 
The sudden increase in buying in an 
already active market is taken by 
the factors to indicate buying confi- 
dence on the part of the retailers 
engendered by an increased demand 
by the public. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.” 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 
possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 


than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
it-— 


“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
Incorporated 1885 


Birmingham, Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 


Greenville. S. C. 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. O. Box 241 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 600 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices 


Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, 

1505 Commerce Bldg., 711 Bide. 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1320 Starks Bide¢., 1516 Pine St 
Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 

429 Broadway, 693 Mission St.. 
Milwaukes, Wis. San Francisco, Calif 
1103 Plymouth Bldg, Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company, 
806 Wells Fargo Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 


London Concrete Ma- 


chinery Company, 
London, Ont. 


284 Peachtree 8t.. 
Atianta, Ga. 

709 Title Bidg.. 
Baltimore, Md. 

428 Old South Bidg., 


Chicago, Il. 
1347 Book Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
408 Austin St., 
Houston, Texas 
4015 Rookwood, Bidg., 


LACKMER PUMP COMPAN 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


33 
: 
A 
a | 
LONS2» PER 
mone GALE NZ OLLAR 
4 i 
J 
i] 
Boston, Mass. 
52 W. Chippewa 8t.. 
608 Bo. Dearborn &t., 
rk. N. Y. 
state Trust 


G RE IST Loom Drop 


Ires 


J 
Plain 
Nickel Plated 
© Rust Proof 


FREE FROM BURRS 


Ask us for a quotation 


Southern Representative 
James McCabe 
Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 


Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President |§ AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
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Honor Memory of William 
Gregg 


(Continued from Page 31) 


the war. When the legislature re- 
fused to grant charters of incor- 
poration he held up coporate indus- 
iry in New England as against the 
individualism of the South. “If we 
shut the door reliance wpon individ- 
ual exertion, we, with all our taik 
will grow poorer for fifty years...” 
“Those who are disposed to agitate 
the State and prepare the minds of 
the people for resisting the laws of 
congress, and particularly those wh» 
look for so direful a calamity as the 
dissolution of the Union, should, 
above all others, be so anxious to 
diversify the industrial pursuits of 
South Carolina as to render her in- 
dependent of all other countries; for 
as sure as this greatest of all calam- 
iiies befalls us, we shall find the 
same causes that produced it, mak- 
if enemies of the nations which are 
at present the best customers of our 
agricultural production.” 

These titantic forces that should 
have heen correlated from the be- 
ginning went to war, and the South 
dui not lose when industry won. To 
those who have the feeling that we 
last, it must be comforting to know 
that more than we lost is being won 
hack on the Piedmont Plateau. 

Finally, Gregg delivered the accu- 
mulated conviction of his soul in a 
series of letters on domestic indus- 
iry, originally published im Charles- 
ton but published also in nearty al! 
the papers in Georgia, Alabama and 
other Southern States. “They are 


welheved to have been the origin of 


extensive manufacturing operations 
in Augusta, the abandonment of re- 
strictions on steam im Charleston, 
the ereetion of Graniteville. and 
numerous others in Georgia and 
ofher States.” 


Pleads Cause of a Lost People. 


Mr. Gregg was not uninfluenced by 
the prevailing sentiment in which he 
lived. He did not favor a tariff 
though his uncle Jacob had heen 
ruined because of the influence of 
untaxed foreign goods, Had he been 
a protectionist he would not, in all 
probability, have received from the 
legislature the Graniteville charter 
of incorporation. Mr. Gregg believ- 
ed with those about him, in the ca- 
pacity of the negroes for successful 
manufactures and because he be- 
lieved this he was able to believe 
infinitely more than the many about 
him. Hear his pleading the cause 
of a lost people, “shall we stop at the 
effort to prove the capacity of blacks 
for manufacturing? Shall we pass 
unnoticed the thousands of poor, 
ignorant, degraded white people 
among us, who in this land of plen- 
ty, live in comparative nakedness 
and starvation? 

Gregg Called it Graniteville. 


Before William Gregg could make 
a contribution to the material pros- 
perity of South Carolina he had to 
go before Pharoah and say ‘let my 
people go.” With a Magna Carta in 
his hand he rides out of the past 
towards Horse Creek Valley to “The 
Things that haven't been done be- 
fore. 
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“The things that haven't been done 
before, 
Those are the things to try; 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown 
shore. 
At the rim of the far flung sky, 
And his heart was bold and his faith 
was strong 
As he ventured in dangers new, 
And he paid no heed to the jeering 
throng 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 
A few strike out without map or 
chart. 
Where never man has been. 
From the beaten paths they draw 
apart 
To see what no man has seen. 
There are deeds they hunger alone 
to do: 
Tho’ battered and bruised and sore 
They blaze the path for the many, 
who 
Do nothing not done before.” 


As he rode through the forests of 
majestic pines they bowed to him 
like the sheaves of Joseph's. dream. 
He was moved upon from without. 
Dealing with the lower order. We 
would eall it instinct; with the -in- 
tellectual order, genius; in the 
spiritual world is is, grace, and in 
every world it is God. Down through 
the tangle. of jasmine and laurel and 
dogwood he came to the brink of 
Horse Creek. On hands and knees 
he followed it and got its promise 
of power to become. To him Nna- 
ture’s “forms” were “visible” and 
he knew her “language.” The pro- 
truding grantic ledges were to him 
“foundations.” He saw and hearid 
more than our politicians, statesmen 
or philanthropists had ever heard. 
Nothing is so eompletely lost as 
buried personality and yet behind 
illiterate boys and girls he visioned 
sunken eyes and starved features ol! 
“more than they all.” He drove his 
stake and called it Graniteville. 

Gregg’s Last Report. 

A miracle man is the man who 
ean take human fractions of smail 
numerator and large denominator 
and make out of them whole num- 
bers of great magnitude. We would 
be strangely moved today if we 
marching toward the first chance 
could see this line of under-privi- 


leged men, women and children, 
they had ever had. 
Possibly the greatest documen! 


ever handed a board of directors was 
the last report of William Gregg, 
who had never been to school a dav 
in his life. In industrial statesman- 
ship it is as. outstanding today as 
when if was written. In it, he says, 
“Tl had not the remotest ideaof de- 
voling my entire time to the man- 
agement of the affairs of the com- 
pany, further than taking the part 
of engineer in erecting the works, 
purchasing the machinery, and put- 
ting the whole establishment into 
full operation,” which would be a 
considerable job for some of the 
modern builders. 

In the whole process he never for- 
got article four: He must make 
folks to make cloth. To this he clung 
with unanswering courage, and un- 
broken major purpose against per- 
secution, slander and the abuse of 
pulpit and press. In every lease in- 


eluding the churches, there was in- 
corporated the 


clause “that no 
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whiskey shall be sold on these pre- 
mises’ under the penalty of the for- 
feiture of the lease Not only was 
he an ardent prohibitionist but he 
enforced it personally and on his 
own responsibility. Quoting, fur- 
iher, he reports, “and while I was 
gone to Europe ...... our people 
became remoralized, and ungovern- 
able. On my return [I found four 
stilis in operations near Graniteville 
—the firing of guns and drunken 
rows were common occurences.” 
Next paragraph, “We have broken 
up the stills, and indicted many for 
retailing and for riotous conduelt, 
and have discharged and are dis- 
charging men and women withouf 
reference to their sill and value as 
factory workers, and things are 
rapidly assuming a state of sobriety, 
quiet and order, so essential to 
profitable results......If bad peo- 
ple get into our community, and 
vicious habits begin to prevail, the 
better class of people who are mos! 
valuable to us will gradually leave 
the place-” I quote from a letter or 
Mr. Grege’s to James Montgomery. 
the superintendent, in regard to the 
(yraniteville Hotel: “Mr. 
told Mr. that he would ex- 
pect to keep wine and brandy to ac- 
comodate his fashionable boarders. 
If he takes the house he must sign 
fhe rules and carry them out. We 
dont want a set of loafing wile 
drinkers about the place...... must 
be used for the accomudation of 
busimess men who can restrain 
themselves sufficiently to conform 
to the moral rules, the maintenance 
of which we consider vitally im- 
portant to the success of our enter- 
prise.” 

Writing to Mr. Montgomery rela- 
tive to balls at Graniteville he says: 
“Further reflection has conyinced 
me of the necessity of taking some 
decided steps on the part of the 
Company to put a stop to them as 
! am fully convinced of their injuri- 
ous tendency upon the morality and 
good order of the village. ...... I 
consider this course not only neces- 
sary for the preservation of our 
standard of morality Granitevill« 
but aleo to give confidence to those 
persons of good character who might 
desire to become residents of our 
industrious village.” 

The schocl building was among 
the first to go up. Not only did he 
erect the building bul he set up a 
system of compulsory education al! 
his own. IT quote Mr. Leitner, “Mr. 
(rege was the first man so far as 
known to enforce compulsory edu- 
cation as we find in the old records 
here that any family having a chiid 
not attending school was to pay a 
penalty of ten cents per day for such 
a child. Mr. Gregg also made peri- 
odical trips through the village to 
ascertain if all ehildren were in 
school. Any deliquents were made to 
pay the fine or else move off the 
premises-" His last recommenda- 
lion to the board of directors to 
whom he was surrendering his 
charge, was. “I advise, by all means, 
that you support the Graniteville 
school with a liberal hand....aside 
from a charitable point of view, it 
is most assuredly a source of profif 
fo our Company and the money 
spent uwpon it will produce a rich 
harvest of results.” 
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In this same report he voices tne 
faith “that our enterprise on Horse 
Creek, will stand out as one of the 
beacon lights, to encourage invest- 
vesitment in the South of many mii- 
millions of capital in this branch ot 
industry, so charitable in apn indus- 
trial point of view, and so#-minent- 
ly profitable to the nation and peo- 
ple alt. large.” 


That he considered himself a 
pioneer is clearly brought out in his 
fifth report (1885). We may really 
regard ourselves as the pioneers in 
developing the real character of the 
poor people of South Carolina. Gran- 
iteville is truly the home of the poor 
widow and helpless children, or for 
a familv brought to ruin by a drunk- 
en, worthless father. Here they 
meet with protection, are educated 
free of charge and brought up to 
habits of industry under the care 
of intelligent men.” 


In a letter to Thorton Coleman he 
voices a note that has been sound- 
ml by all who pioneer: “I thoigat 
the Graniteville enterprise would 
have commended me to everybody, 
but not so... [It has been the work 
of 20 vears of my life, to promote the 
welfare and better the condition of 
the class of people, who are settled 
in Graniteville every one that 
will take the pains to come and see 
for himself, will find that the popu- 
lation of Graniteville is thrifty, con- 
tented, and possibl¥ one of the hap- 
niest on earth. 


Spinners Report Cause of 
Depression 


(Continued from Page 14) 


1) The difference in quantity of 
yarn exported from India 


Lbs. 
1924 31,274,300 
1913 197. 978.265 


That 
heing spun. 


finer eounts are now 


3) Imports of varn have slight- 
ly increased: 


55.907 000 
41.791.000 


1924-5 
Pre-war 


Estimates for Full-Time Basis. 


“We have endeavored to estimate 
the number of hours worked per 
week required to put us on a full- 
lime basis, as the following table 
shows: 


Hours 
Full week 8 
20% for home trade | 9.6 
Time employed in producing 
for export 38.4 
Present capacity estimated af 
6,000,000 vards 38.4 
Quantity exported (1925) 4,- 
400,000 vards 28.16 
Working 1,600,000 capacity 10.24 


“With regard to the bearing of 
fixed stock charges upon the cost of 
production we speak with reserve. 
buf are of opinion that the average 
book value of machinery in this 
country would be found to be less 
than our competitors’ and certainly 
much less than the cost of a new 
mill today.” 


Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
of 
Western North Carolina 
Eastern Tennessee 


And 
North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches on the Atlantic Ocean 
Mountain Region of New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
Lake Region of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts, etc. 


Reduced Fares 


To 


Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 


Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


LIBERTY MUTUAL. INSURANCE COMPANY 


_W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o niga- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standa stock 
company insurance cost. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass.,--U. S. A. 


Chas. M Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Anderson Cotton 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton lis, Poulan Cotton lis, 


Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for . 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St.. New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


: Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York,.N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 

Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., Osage Mig. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Philadelphia office: 


a Cotton Goods | 


New York.—The cotton roods inai- 
kets continuea quiet during the 
week, with further easme in 
prices reported on print cloths and 
convertibles. Curtailment of pro- 
duction showed a further mecerease 
hoth in the South and in New Eng- 
land. The full effect of lower oul- 
put has not vet become apparent in 
the markets. In. many quarters of 
the trade, buyers showed a disposi- 
tion to await the first Government 
crop report which is due. Friday of 
this week. 

The hag trade was fairly active 
during the week, taking geod quan- 
tities of sheetings and osnabures for 
bag manufacturing purposes. Some 


SOTLIC 


of the contracts ran through Sep- 
tember, but the average was 
through August. 

There was a better demand for 


tire fabrics for early delivery and it 
was reported that stocks being car- 
ried very materially reduced. The 
mills continued to produce on a cur- 
tailed basis and buvers did not buy 
beyond rather nearby shipment, 

At the close of the week, business 
in print cloths was some what light- 
er. Late July. 64x60s print cloths 
sold at 7c. There were buyers will- 
ing to pay 7e for July and accord- 
ing to their experience there were 
no more to be had at the price. Small 


iots sold at 7K%e. Spot 68x72s sold 
af Se, 72x76s 9c, 80 squares 9%C, 


60x48s 6c. July 8.20-vard standard 
goids sold at 4%c and spots at 4%c. 
Print cloth mills were not interested 
in bids under general asking prices. 

In shectinges there was business in 
56x60s 4-vard spots at 8%e and 


Comparatively small quantities of 
inch 3.60-vard came out at 9%c. 
While 36-inch  5.50-yard 


brought 6c for nearby, though the 
construction was especially hard to 
find at the figure. During the week 
most of the spot sales at 6c were 
for off color cotton. Spots of 37- 
inch 4-vard sold at 8%c, 36-inch 5- 
vard 40-inch 8.75-yard 8%4c, 40- 
inch 425-vard 7%e. 

On several days last week a few 
centers had a comparatively fair 
business again in the 90x60 carded 
broadecloths at 9% eents- A few 
thousand pieces sold at that price. 
One of the largest sellers reports 
having taken care of its present pro- 
duction up to July 15, as the resull 
of trading during the last two or 
three days. The same center lurn- 
ed down some bids of 10% eents on 
the 100x64 carded, not having psots 
lo offer. Quotations on 100x60 card- 
ed continued at 10% and 10% cents. 
cepending upon the make. For 
112x60 carded, 12 cents being asked. 
Fair were reported m the 
144x76 combed singles, at prices 
varying according to the make. A 


sales 


choree Eastern make was sold in a 
small way at 19% cents: other makes 
in fair quantity at 18% cents 
and on one of the poorer makes it 
was understood that under one-haif 
had been obtained. 

There was only a limited business 
in cotton ducks. Some enameling 
goods in second hands were sold 
around 33 cents and under to reduce 
stocks. 

The Fall River cloth market con- 
tinued quiet during the week, ai- 
though the large number of small 
sales put through resulted in a fair 
volume of sales, considering the ex- 
tent of the -depression through 
which the industry is passing. 

The sales are estimated at 50,000 
pieces. Undoubtedly buyers are in 
need of goods, but feel prices have 
not as vet reached their lowest leve', 
a point manufacturers do not share. 
Mills are not shutting down each 
week, but more looms are being 
stopped, many manufacturers being 
unwilling to continue operations on 
constructions for which there is no 
call. When contracts in hands are 
completed, mills refuse to take on 
new ones at the prices offered. With 
the curtailment of production, and 
the demand for many small lots, the 
market has been entirely cleaned 
out of certain low count construc- 
tions as used by printers, and this 
situation also applies to quite a few 
other constructions. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


sold 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x60s. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 4% 
Grav g'ds. 38%-in., 64x64s: 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 
Gray goods, 39-in., SOx80s.. if 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard... gy, 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 12%, 
20 a2l 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., .. Qq 
Kid finished cambrics Sia 9 
Dress ginghams 


Standard prints ........... 
Why? 


Savs Miss Marv Pressley in The 
Charlotte News: 


“Don’t vou wish that owners of 
eroatton mills and other indusfrial 
plants would display the name 


prominently, where it could be read 
from either the train or the high- 
way? It’s aggravating to pass a fac- 
tory and have no wavy of knowing 
what if is unless vou stop and ask 
somebody. Wouldn't vou think own- 
ers should be proud to have peoole 
know who they are?—Gastonia Ga- 
ze! te. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


| OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE. Agent. Charlotte, N. C. 


Exira staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma. and Texas. and Memnpbis territerr 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket showed slight improvement dur- 
ing the week so far as buying in- 
terest was concerned, inquiry being 
broader. Actual business resulting 
however, continued limited and buy- 
ers failed to show and disposition to 
go beyond their immediate needs. 
Sales from stock in the market were 
considerably better, buyers in some 
cases paying premiums for spot de- 
livery rather than eontract ahead 
under present conditions. Spinners 
prices were held well above those 
offered by buyers. Many buyers ad- 
mit. that yarns at present prices are 
good purchases, but at the same 
time they are to uncertain over the 
coton situation to buy yarns and are 
mtent on holding off until it is es- 
tablished whether cotton will go to 


much tower levels. 
The whole price situation con- 
tinues irregular. with so much bar- 


gain hunting that anything like real 
quotations are hard to establish. The 
spinners are not willing to cut prices 
and it is admitted that prices pub- 
lished in this market are below what 
spinners will accept. 

Production among carded yarn 
spinners was further reduced last 
week. It is believed that the effect 
of this short time will be felt in the 
marekts within a short time. The 
best demand during the week was 
for carded weaving yarns, which 
continued to sell better than the 
knitting numbers. Market reports 
here indicated that a very good ex- 
port trade in yarns with Southern 
America is being pul through. 

The combed yarn situation failed 


to show any improvement. Several 
‘good sized lots of single combed 
varns were sold from stock, but 


there was no general interest m ob- 
taining any thing more than filling- 
in supplies. 

The list of priees in this market, 
quoted below, was regarded as nomi- 
nal and considerably lower than 
spinners prices. 


Southern Two- Chain Werpe. 
29 


10s 30 
12s . 30 
lés . $2 a33 
208 _. 33%a34 
24s 36 
26s 87 a37% 
30s 39%ai0 
40s ex. 57 ab58 
50s 67 a. 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

8s 28 a. 
10s . 23 a... 
12s 30 aL. 
lés . 31%a32 
20s 83 a33% 
24s 35a 
26s 86%a 
30s 39 
36s 
40s ex. abs 
50s 65 
60s 74 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4- ply 26 a27 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply._.30 a3l 

Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply 23 a 

8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply___. 2344024 
10s, 1-ply and 3- ply 
12s, 2-ply a 
2-ply 
20s, 2-ply 30 adsl 
26s, 2-ply 35%a36 
30s, 2-ply 7 a38 

Southern Single Skeins 


Southern Chain 


10s 30 a 
12s 30%a 
l4s 31 a 
16s 31%a32 
20s 32%a33 
24s 356 
26s 36 %a37 
308 . 3944040 
128 0 a. 
14s 30\%a3l 
lés . 31 
20s 33 
22s 34 a. 
248 
26s 
30s 40 a 
Southern Frame Cones. 

8s 88 
10s 29 a 
12s 29 
14s 30 
16s 30%a 
18s 31 a 
20s 32 
22s 32%4a33 
248s 33%a34 
26s S4%a 
28s 35%a 
30s* 35 
30s 36 a3d6% 
40s . 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

Two-Ply. 

l6s . 51 a 
20s 53 a 
30s 58 a 
26s 63 a 
4Cs 65 a67 
50s 70 
608 75 
70s . 85 
80s 1 05a 

Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 

10s H 
12s . 41 a 
l4a a.- 
16s 43 a 
18s . 44 a 
20s 45 a 
228 . 46 
248 . 49 a 
26s 49\ea 
28s 50 a 
30s 53 a 
32s 54 a 
S45. 56 
59 a 
38s 60 a 
408 61 a 
50s . 69 a70 
60s . 75 
70s 85 
808 1 05a 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


208 . 48 a 
22s 49 a 
30s 54 a 
36s . 
40s . 61 a 
50s 73 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 35 
26s 45 a_. 
28s a 
80 4 a 
i4e 37 a 
20s . 38 a 
E. F. Hathaway Heads Textile 
Exhibitors. 

Roston. Mass.—Officers and direc- 
tors of the Textile FExhiintors As- 
sociation have heen elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: Edgar F. 
Hathaway, president: F. J. Tlale, 
vice-president; Chester I. Campbell, 
secretary-treasurer; and directors, 
E-. F. Hathaway, Shawmut Engineer- 
ing Co., Boston; L. E. Tracy, Lewis 
EK. Tracey Co. Boston: C. A. Chase, 
General Electric Co.. Boston: F. H. 
Bishop, Universal Winding Co., Bos- 
ton: G. P. Erhard, The Stafford Co., 
Readville: L. M- Keller, Wihtin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville: W. L. 
Stimpson, Draper Corp., Hopedale; 
F. W. Howe, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester: S. F. Rock- 


well, Davis & Furber Machine Co.., 
North Andover: Chester I. Campbell, 
Boston. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN CE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
| ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 

\ WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


What are the Factors of a 
Good Size? 


This question is asked daily by the 
aggressive mill superintendent. 


OUR ANSWER IS 
A Good Starch, A Pure Tallow, and 


GUM TRAGASOL, 
| WHY? 


The Starch for weight—the Tallow for 
lubrication—and Gum Tragasol to bind 
fibre and increase tensile strength of 
the yarn. 


No Shedding 


Maximum Production 
Better Cloth 


Eliminates Dusting. Keeps Goods to 
Standard Weight. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 
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Unusual 
Opportunity 


Prominent manufacturer of 
chemical textile specialties offers 
unusual opportunity to capable 
snies representative with strong 
following among the cotton mills 
of the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama, for the sale of cotton, 
silk and rayon warp dressings. 
The calibre of representative we 
are looking for is probably em- 
ployed at the present time in 
Write in full, 
Replies held strictly confidential. 
\ddress “Chemicals,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


such capacity. 


Information Wanted 

As to whereabouts of Dock Web- 
ster, a cotton mill worker, who 
deserted his wife sometime ago, 
leaving her with no means of 
support. Weighs about 140 Ilbs., 
blue eyes, light complexion, bald. 
Thought to be in vicinity of Sal- 
isbury; and traveling with wo- 
man companion. Please notify 
Mrs. Armanda Webster, care 
Springfield Cotton Mill, Laurel 
Hill, N. C. 


For Sale 
i Filer & Stowell 20°x48” right 
hand heavy duty Corliss En- 
gine, with rope drive; in excel- 
lent condition. Price $1,500 f. 
o. b. cars here. 
Commercial Electric Co. 30 to 35 
K. W. D. C. Generator, 125 
volts; speed 625 R.P.M.; fine 
condition; with switchboard 
complete. Price $350 f. o. b. 
cars here. 
Stillwell-Bierce 300 H. P. open 
type Feed Water Heater; like 
new. Price $300 f. o. b. cars 
here. 

Erie Center Crank 11”xi5* 
Steam Engine; fine condition. 
Price $200 f. o. b. cars here. 
Gardner Duplex Steam Pump, 
7“x4%"x10"; in good condition. 
Price $100 f. o. b. cars here. 

4. D. Kennedy, Moorhead, Miss. 


— 


FOR SALE 


Plant in Southwestern Virginia. 


Has been used as Extract Plant, adapted for 


woodworking, wood-pulp, chemical plant or other manufacturing purposes. 
Competing lines of Railroad with side tracks to property, complete power plant 
with 1,200 boiler H. P. 23 acres level land, splendid water supply, cheap fuel, ideal 


labor conditions, 19 dwelling houses. healthful climate 


For complete information write Clinch River Extract Company, Ashland, Ken- 


tucky. 


Wanted 
Te correspond with mill having 
new or used Barber-Colman 
Warp Tying Machine for sale. 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 


Machinery for Sale 


All the equipment of the Moor- 
head Cotton Mills, in lots to suit 
purchasers: 

{ Kitson 40” Opener with Feeder 
and cleaning trunk. 

Kitson 40” Breaker Lapper. 
Kitson 40” Intermediate Lap- 
pers. 

2 Kitson 40” Finisher Lappers. 
23 Whitin. 40” Revolving Flat 

Cards. 

24 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 
spindles each. 

Slubbers, Speeders, Drawing, 
Spoolers, Warpers, Slasher, 
Looms, Twisters, Reels, Baling, 
Press, Cloth Folder, etc.: all in 
first-class. condition, and at low 
prices. 


4. D. Kennedy, Moorhead, Miss. 


For Sale. 
100 24” x 544%” Section Beams. 
100 27” x 54%” Section Beams. 
300 26” x 5444” Section Beams. 
9” new barrels length. 
5000 4x 6 metal bound spools, 
good shape. 
4x5 wood head 
good shape. 
34 tight and loose spinning frame 
pulleys, 13% x 3. 
i 40” C. & M. brusher, calender 
and folder. 


spools, 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


For Sale 


ZEBULON SPINNING AND KNITTING MILLS 


ZEBULON, N. C. 


consisting of following: 


1 2-story concrete knitting mill building, 40x105 ft. 
1 1-story concrete spinning mill building, 50x140 


ft. 


14 4-room frame tenant houses. 


7 acres of land, 6 on National Highway, concrete 


road. 


2,496-spindle spinning equipment complete. 
Complete knitting equipment, 130 knitting ma- 


chines. 
Plants electrically equipped. 


Price $35,000.00. Terms to responsible parties 


Write or wire - 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 


Athens, Ga. 


- 


Duck Luge Straps 


| Leather Loom Pickers 


&. Hh. AACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Braneh, Chariotte, N. C. 


Established 1868 
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EMPLOYMENT RUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT. position as superintendent in 
yarn mill with 35,000 or 40,000 spindles. 
Seventeen years experience as superin- 
tendent No. 4921 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
either electric or steam drive, or super 
intendent or assistant superintendent 
Can furnish best of references No 
4922 


WANT position as warp tyeing machine 
operator tiave had eihgt years exper!- 


ence on Stationary and portable ma- 
chine on fancy and plain work Ret- 
erences if necessary) No. 4925 


WANT position in charge of winding de- 
partment, yarn or thread mill Ten 
years experience No. 4924 


WANT position as superintendent in 0,- 
000 to 10,000 spindle mill, or either card- 
liave 


ing or spinning in large mili 

had experience on most all gades ol! 
cotton from very low Texas to 1 3-15 
inch Delta Best of references NO. 


WANT position as office manager of cot- 
ton mill in North or South Caroiina 
Excellent references No. 4926 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in mill of approximately 30,000 spindles 
or less or second hand in large mill 


(,o0o0d references. ixo 


WANT position as oveseer of weaving, 


spinning, twisting or warping. |. ‘ S 
graduate Thirty-two years of age. 
Twenty years of mill experience Cah 


vive reference. 


superintendent of 
Good refer- 


WANT position as 
either yarn or weave .miil. 
ences No. 4929 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 


on sheetings. drills, duck, print cloth 
or “olored chambras Have had 15 
years practical experience in Weav' 
room work GGraduats of 5. 


warp preparation and plain 
Good references .as to char- 


course of 
Weavilhk 
acter and ability. Can get both quai:- 
ty and quantity production at lowest 
Cost. No. 4930. 


WANT position as overseer @! spinning, 
or both carding and spinning Forty- 
two years of age. Have technical edu- 
cation. No. 493! 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or carding and spinning (jood reter- 
ences. No. 4932 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Will go anywhere inthe Carolinas. 
Have had W ide experience in both ecotL- 
ton and art silk. and am good manager 
of help Can give rood references. No 


Ex- 
4934. 
WANT position as overseer of cloth room. 

Kighteen years experience. Good refer- 

ences No. 4835 


WANT 
perl nced 


position as roller coverer. 
(yood re ferences No 


(an furnish references as to character 
and ability No. 4939. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
(;oO0d references No 4940. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mills, or assistant superinten- 
dent, or designer on dobby work 2u0 
years experience as designer and over- 
seer. Can furnish good references. Nv. 
194] 


WANT position aS overseer of carding. 
spinning, spooling, winding or warp- 
ing. 1. ©. S. graduate. Age 36. Have 
had twelve years experience. No. 4942 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experience. Good 


references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave or yarn mill, plain, fancy or tir: 
fabri Have had long experience. Can 
furnish the very best of references as 
to my ability and character. No. 4944 


WANT position. as overseer of carding 
Have been on present job 22 vears and 
overseer years. I. C. graduate in 
carding Age 42. Can furnish the best 
relerences No. 4945. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant Years of experience as super- 
intendent in both yarn and cloth mills. 
w hits and colored Would take posi - 
tion as overseer carding, or carding and 
spinning est of references. No. 4946 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or overseer carding, spinning or 


winding 47 years old Married 20 
years experience and 9 years as super- 
intendent Good references No. 4947 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 8 years years experience as 
second hand and 4 years, as overseer 
on piain weaving. and also on drills 
and twills and tape selvage (an fur- 
nish references No. 4948, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 


Experienced on great variety of both 
plain and fancy weaves Age 34, mar- 
ried, and can give the best of refer- 
ences No. 4949. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
mediuni size yarn mill. or carder in 
large miil Have had long experience 
as carder and spinner and understand 


both carded and combed yarns. Good 
references No. 4950 

WANT position as roller coverer any- 
Where in Southern States (‘an give 


best of references No. 4951 


WANT position as overseer spinning, as- 
sistant superintendent or efficiency 
man Am practical spinner of long ex- 
perience, good training and education 
Good references No. 4952. 


WANT position as overseer Weaving 
Longe experience in weave room, 5 years 
as second hand on present job Age 
31, married, good habits, L C. 8S. gradu- 
ate in plain weaving. 4953 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Fifteen years experience in all classes 
of work No. 4936 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room, 


designer, weaver or superintendent. 
Employed as designer and overseer of 


Cloth room.-on nevelty cloths No. 
4937. 
WANT position as overseer of carding. 


Forty-eight vears. old, and have had 
twenty years experience as carder. Can 
furnish good references No. 4935 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Long experience in both posi- 
tions and can give satisfactory results. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 vears experience in card 
room; 9% years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand On present job as second 


hand for 2 years. Age 45. married. 
sober. Good references No. 4954. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


OTTO 


Let Us Quote Jou 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0903 


5S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


machinist teliable man who can give 
excellent service in machine shop. Good 
habits, firet class references. No. 4955 
WANT position as overseer weaving Fx- 


perienced weaver and also have been 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can come 
on short notice. Best of references. No. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill 
Sirrine & Co., J 


Ash Handlin Seulpment~ 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Sacu-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Hngineering Corp. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Macnhinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Beit Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Holiders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wits Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower Systeme— 
Carrier Engneering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinderse— 
B. 5S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Beits and Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


clutch Spindles— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchante— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers fg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper 


Sonoco ucts Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 


Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 


Ashworth Bros. 
Barver-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. BS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment 


Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8., & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Hoite— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines( Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanico— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Fibre Speciaities— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F.. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Flexible Couplings— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


F rames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Garnett Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Barse— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——Bee Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle 
L. S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machin 
Cocker Machinery 


Humidity and Air 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co 


Merrow Machine Co., The 
K notters— 

Barber- Colman Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
E. 8. Draper. 


Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Looms— 


Co. 


Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 


Steel Corp. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbor) Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Chas. Bond Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


Inc. 


lL Du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 


Mangles— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery Foundry Co 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Loom Works. 


Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
———See Architects. 
Mil! Lighting— 
———S§ee Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Comp 
Dixon Lubricating PSaddle Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. du Pont de & Co., 


Monosulphol Oil— 
Naticnal Ot] Products Co. 


Napper Ciothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
OCilse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
OU Products Co. 

Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

cL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 

National Oil Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 

National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


| and ty Machines-—— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Sigzers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wieckwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Partse— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Heonomy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 
face Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Pumps— 

Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Inc. 


Sydnor Pump & ell Co 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
). S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. Lawrence Leather Co. 


& Foundry Co. 


Rolils— 


American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, neg & Co. 
Reeves Bro 
Wellington, & Co. 
Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co 


Curtis & Marble Machine 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

——-§ee Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 
B. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
Shutttres— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
| S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 


Asiam,~ Ine. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machiney (Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
(Charles B Johnson. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & (€o.. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sltashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Cc. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co.. 
Seydel Chemical Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
tobbin & Shuttle Co 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Inc 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Ine. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oll Products Co., Inc. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
C. Entwistle Co. 


w alter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Slashers and Equipment— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Inc 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. Bobbin &*Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co 
tarber Mfe. Co 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
W sutterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
lL. Watson Mfe. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberge Corp 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
(‘ocker Ma hinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Temples— 
Vraper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textiie Dryers— 
American Moistening Co 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Mdadward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
ToHets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

W arpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. Entwistle Co. 

V/arp Dressing— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Warp Stop Motion— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
R. lL. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Shell— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Ca. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Saston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Yarn Presses— 
Mconomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT JN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


= 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


Witte 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


for Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEATILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
“*UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Il. 


An 
Expert Service 
for 


Textile Mills 


da 


Silent Chain Drives from motors to spmning 
. Henry River Mfg. Co.. Henry River, N. C. 


Not only through the dependable, et U0 years experience in applyinz 
ficient operations of Morse Silent Chain Morse Chains to every requirement, are 
Drives, but through the Morse Enzi at your service. They are thoroughly 
neering Service, many mills have familiar with your power problems. 

greatiy reduced power costs and im Over 5,000,000 H.P. installed, one-tenth 
creased production to 5,000 H.P., ideal tor short centers. 


Transmission Engineers. with 15 and Consult the nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. 5S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston; Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Minneapolis. “Minn. St. Louis, Mo 
Toronto. 2 Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


DRIVES 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington. Del. | 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Obiong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Greater Production in the Weave Room 


TEINHE simplicity of the Stafford loom, the care taken in its 

manutacture, the strength of the parts, with corresponding 
low cost in upkeep, bring not alone greater production in the 
Weave room, but also increased dividends to the mill. 


@ Every mill executive is as interested in plant efficiency as we 
are, and he should have a copy of the book describing our lines of 
standard textile machinery. Further, we shall be glad to confer 

with him about looms for special requirements. 


@ We solicit inquiries. 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. 


SouTHERN FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
PaTerRson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. JJ. 
CanapDiaAN Represextratives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


EASTWOOD Product odanted RAYON, fine Counts of Cotton 


EAST W%D 
Teew- Spite drive MACHINERY 


7 


reasons" ha iff OU show select if 
| VW. va Hard and Soft 
| Silk, Rayon, 
otherFine | 


4 


Counts of Yarn — | 
| 


PATERSON — NEW JERSEY. 


Represented in the South by FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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